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DIVINE DRIFT IN HUMAN HISTORY 


’ “AND THE SPIRIT OF GOD MOVED UPON THE FACE OF THE WATERS” 
—GENESIS, I. 2 


HE waters with all that constituted them such were already present. 
The land was already hiddenly spread out. The soil was already 
latently gifted with powers of production, and yet, inside of all 

those powers, directing them, inspiring them, holding them along the line 
of a supreme purpose, was God’s spirit power. So that things that were 
without beauty, and that knew nothing about beauty themselves, somehow 
in course of time came to bud out into forms of beauty; so that things 
which were without reason, and that knew nothing about reason them- 
selves, somehow in course of time came to unfold into reasonable and 
intelligible shape; so that things that had no purpose of their own, and 
that knew nothing about purpose themselves, somehow in course of time 
grew into intentional relation with a great deal that was about them and 
beyond them. 

This working of God’s spirit power inside of the powers properly 
belonging to waters, forests, and seas as he made them, shows in this 
second verse, and keeps showing all along the line of the Genesis narrative 
of creation. The raw stuff that he made behaved with a wisdom that the 
stuff itself had no suspicion of. It proceeded wisely, but the wisdom of 
its procedure was not its own wisdom. It is so everywhere. It was ‘so 
with the flower that blossomed on your window-sill this morning. Every 
part of the plant contributed something to that blossom: the roots did 
something toward it; the leaves did something; the sap did something ; 
but none of them knew that they had a hand in the blossom or knew any- 
thing about the blossom. Something so of the individual raindrops falling 
in the sunshine. Each one glistens and blushes in the sunlight, but the 
superb arch of color which each of these little tinted individualities com- 
tributes to compose, they each of them knew nothing of and had no pur- 
pose of. ‘ The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ’—waters 
VoL. XXIV.—No. 5.—22 
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of creative week, waters of every week since. Waters lying out flat on 
the ground, waters dropping down through sunshine, and coloring the air 
red, green, and purple, on their way down. 

Almost everything that acts intelligently, acts with an intelligence that 
is not all of it its own. Things without brains sometimes behave as wisely, 
and more commonly a great deal more wisely, than things that have 

‘brains. Your watch works intelligently, but is not itself intelligent. So 
in the department of art. You bring together material for the construc- 
tion of a house—wood, brick, and stone. No one of these ingredients can 
be termed beautiful, and yet your house when completed may be a thing 
of surpassing beauty; but this beauty will not be a summing up of the 
material put into the house, but the spirit of beauty in your own mind, 
that worked inspiringly upon and within that material. The sentence you 
write may be wise, but, if so, it is wise not with its own intelligence, but 
with yours. Building stones, painter’s pigment, statuary’s marble, alpha- 
betic signs, are to be respected in their own character, to be sure, as God 
respected the originary stuff of the globe; but it is by virtue of some 
“moving spirit,” either man’s or God’s, that stuff of any sort has to be 
taken up and made efficient in the realm of beauty and wisdom, and in 
the region of intent and purpose. 

Certain birds, when the migratory season comes, fly south. They have 
no reason for flying. There is a reason for their flying, but it is not their 
reason. Nothing could be more intelligent than their procedure under 
those circumstances, but yet they have no intelligence of their own to be 
intelligent with. They are wise with a Wisdom which is not theirs. We 
do not know how this can be, but it can be because it is. We disguise 
our own ignorance of the matter by importing a Latin word, and calling it 
instinct. Things that we understand we talk about in Saxon; things that 

we do not understand, and make believe we do, we talk about in Latin or 

Greek. - But that is what we mean by instinct, if we mean anything by. it 
—intelligence that is not ef the animal become operative zz the animal 
—inspiration prolonged earthwards until it reaches the ground, and figures 
in the flutter of a bird’s wing or the cunning comb-building of a: honey- 
bee. You will find the same thing in any bee-hive that you find in this 
second verse of Genesis—the material fact with all the native forces 
belonging to it, and a spark of supernal quickening alive inside of it. 

One of the most graphic illustrations of this is seen in the beautiful 
tree-like structure of the coral. The little animals whose skeletons pack 
together to compose coral know nothing about the delicate buddings and 

blossomings and graceful branchings of the coral shrub. They are as igno- 
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rant of the part they play, the purposes they subserve, and the results to 
which they contribute, as a cube of granite mortared into the wall of a 
cathedral. As has been said, “ they build more wisely: than they know,” 
which is exactly what we are trying to say and to illustrate. They work 
with a wisdom and a grace that is not theirs. It is somebody’s, but not 
theirs. Ever since the time when the original material of the universe 
was Called into being, unreasonable things have been behaving reasonably. 
They have acted with a grace, a cunning, and an intention that was no 
part of themselves. To say that it is the nature of a flower to build itself 
up in such wise proportion and such delicate figure is not saying much, 
To say that it is the instinct of a bee to follow, in the shaping of ‘its cells, 
the wisest method of construction that mathematical science could have 
selected for it, is not saying much. It explains nothing. It simply states 
that the bee, which is not a mathematician, behaves as though he were a 
mathematician. He works luminously, in shining that is not his own 
shining. 

Such matters we can think about a good deal without thinking to the 
end of them. They are curious as questions of merely scientific inquiry, 
although that is not the reason we talk about them here. Things in this 
world are so the offspring of one creative parent, and, like children of one 
father, look and behave so much alike, that when you strike upon such a 
fact as a bird or an insect carrying itself with more wisdom than it has of 
its own, we immediately wonder if this is not a principle that is likely to 
be found operating in other creatures besides those that have wings and 
make honey-comb. The more we come to know about the univezse the 
more perfect the understanding which the different and remote parts of the 
universe are seen to have with one another; and that not only as relates 
to the distant portions of the physical system of things, but also as regards 
the inter-relation between things physical and things spiritual. Drum- 
mond’s fascinating book, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, was wrought 
out at the impulse of just that idea. Every physical fact if we could 
entirely understand it, we should probably find to be the raw, earthy end 
of a moral or a spiritual fact. It was on that account that such common 
things as lilies, yeast, and chickens served the Lord such good purpose in 
his disclosures of the spiritual world. So that when we find a tree shap- 
ing itself cleverly and beautifully, that of itself has no sense or delicate 
insight of its own to do the shaping with, or a bird behaving with a 
sagacity that its own small brain can give no adequate account of, we are 
set wondering if this is any more than a low, small beginning of a very high 
and large matter; and whether instinct is not a word that, with a little 
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coaxing, could be encouraged ‘to serve us also on wider ground and in 
higher regions than those to which its office work is ordinarily limited. 
Let us see. 

The interest which the careful reader derives from the study of history 
has in it two elements. In the first place, we are so endowed with inquisi- 


* tiveness and with intelligent sympathies that we enjoy knowing what has 


transpired in the world. There is a good deal of heart in most of us; and 
whatever man has done—the discoveries he has made, the conflicts in 
which he has engaged, and the amelioratioh he has achieved for himself or 
for others—all of this appeals to us as being to some degree our own 
matter. We are somehow personally present in all those of other times 
and peoples, near or remote, which have made up a part of the general 
life of mankind. 

That is one element of our interest in historic study, but there is a 
second element which more immediately concerns us here. As we get into 
the matter more deeply, we discover not only a great many interesting 
events, that are such because of what the events themselves denote, 
but events that appear to have an understanding with other events that 
may have transpired a long time or a vast distance away, that (so we 
imagine) are sometimes caught in the act of squinting at each other across 
the spaces, like mountains far removed, that nevertheless, in the early 
morning, wink and blink at each other before the sunshine has yet crept 
down into the valleys and seas that lie between—events such that they 
appear to mean something when taken together that neither of them is 
able to give you any inkling of when taken alone. Just as when you see 
the letter “‘s”’ written on a bit of paper, you can look at it without its 
meaning anything in particular to you. Farther on you see the letter 
“u’’; well, that is not going to mean anything either. Still fartheron your 
eye tumbles down on to the letter ‘“n’”’; neither does “n” mean anything. 
But quite possibly your eye slides back over the three so rapidly that they 
all become visible at a single glance and you have s—u—n. That means 
something. The three seen together spell out a fact. Clearly somebody’s 
intelligence has been at work in the writing and arranging of those letters— 
intelligence that was not in the letters. In looking at them you encounter 
mind—somebody’s mind. Somebody’s mind has been there. There is an 
intelligence in the three letters combined that was not in each of the three 
viewed apart. 

So there are historic events that, as we enter more deeply into their 
study, impress us in very much the same way. Each taken by itself may 
not denote much, may not indeed denote anything in particular; but if we 
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chance to get them so placed (as we did the three letters) that they can be 
seen together, they will speli out something to us, and we shall know that 
there has been an intelligence at work there, and that taken together they 
mean a great deal more than the respective actors in each of the separate 
events had any suspicion of, exactly as a coral branch is beautiful with a 
beauty of which no one of the little polyps that composed it ever suspected 
or could have suspected. 

For instance, we have all been interested in the life and conquests cof 
Alexander the Great, who subjected the East to Macedonian power and 
diffused throughout the nations a knowledge of Greek and of the Greek 
language. We are also interested in the fact that, when Christ came, there 
was prevalent throughout the civilized world a language sufficiently plas- 
tic—the Greek—to serve for the expression of divine truths; sufficiently 
delicate to articulate the subtle inflections of divine thought. Now those 
two events, the conquest of Alexander and the coming into the world of 
divine truth, that needed to be written down, were three hundred years 
apart. Alexander knew nothing about the evangelists, and the evange- 
lists probably never had heard much about Alexander. But I do not think 
we can read those three hundred years of history, with a tender sensitive- 
ness to their suggestions, without feeling. that what Alexander did was a 
part, an intentional part (I am not saying now whose intention), of the 
great scheme which embraced among other the coming of a written gospel. 
Alexander had no sense of that scheme—no more than the letter “s” has 
a sense of the word “sun”’ that it helps to spell; no more than the flutter- 
ing wing of the migratory bird has a sense of the warm clime toward which 
it is moving; no more than the polyp has a sense of the beautiful coral 
branch that will be complete a thousand years hence and contain its own 
little body as a part of the delicate structure. 

That is the consummating glory of history, that it spells out thoughts 
and purposes that are hundreds and thousands of years long—purposes , 
that are so much more far-reaching and truths that are so much wider 
than the microscopic minds and the little polyp-purposes of the men who 
come and go with the fleeting years, that we know that the best meaning 
even of men’s own lives was one that was hidden from themselves; that 
the final explanation of the deeds they performed and the aims they pur- 
sued lay not in the events of their own day, but in the relations in which 
those events were knit with what was to transpire beyond their own 
horizon; that they were hardly more than unconscious letters of the 
alphabet, helping to spell out words and paragraphs whose meaning as yet 
existed only in the Supreme Intelligence, by whom the processes of history 
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are conceived—the moving Spirit of God, by whom the progress of history 
is ordained and achieved; that men, even at their best, are wise with a wis- 
dom that is not theirs; that historic actors, even the most distinguished 
and productive, have ingeniously contributed to results of which they have 
never dreamed; that whatever may have been the intelligence of Moses, 
Alexander, Cesar, Paul, Augustine, Hildebrand, Erasmus, Napoleon, 
relatively speaking they were all but as polyps helping to fashion a coral 
branch, whose beauty or even existence they had no power to suspect ; 
that they were wise in part with a wisdom that was not theirs; and that, in 
that sense of the term, which is the only just sense I know, instinct played 
in their lives and workings as determinative a part as in the bird’s migra 
tion to more suitable climes, or the bee’s architecture of the honey-comb. 

Now that is a great thought, and it is solid with comfort and with 
quickening. It lets us see the Supreme Intelligence shaping the outcomes 
of history. It lets us feel the prevalence in the world of certain tides of 
event and certain currents of thought that exist entirely independently of 
the men and women who think their small opinions and: do their small 
deeds in the world, without perceiving how their deeds and opinions are 
drawn into a divine drift as old, as infallible, and as divine as the Spirit 
of God that moved upon the face of the waters before the dawn of the 
first morning. 

There is something in this matter of drift that is wonderfully impres- 
sive. One seems to feel in it the presence of a mind and purpose that 
lifts events off from the level of commonplace, and to ennoble them with a 
dignity and suffuse them with a splendor such as Moses discerned among 
the flaming branches of the shrub at Horeb. Drift implies the presence 
and energy of a power that is distinct from and transcends the multitu- 
dinous individuals that are carried by the traction of that drift. Ata 
certain season of the year we know that the icebergs drift southerly 
toward regions equatorial. It never occurs to us to imagine that the 
bergs gathered in crystalline convention among the polar seas, and voted 
in congressional action to migrate toward a more southerly zone. It is 
not their co-operant motion that creates the southerly drift; it is the 
southerly drift—a part of the arterial life of the throbbing body of the 
that creates their co-operant motion. It underlies all those moun- 
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tainous glittering individualities, and bears them in strong purpose upon 
its own bosom; and what looks to be the motion of the berg is most 
of it the motion of the sea become a demonstrative and prismatic effect 
hundreds of feet above the ocean’s wave. 

There is a vast deal in all this matter of drift—drift of event, drift of 
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idea. If we could have materialized before our eye the divinely personal 
currents that are shaping the direction of event, of opinion, of philosophy, 
of theology, we would see, I believe, that the currents which play in the 
depths of the sea, that pulsate among the higher and lower strata of the 
air, and that even throb among the stars, drawing them along in congre- 
gated splendor, not each star for itself, but millions of them floating along 
together in the drift of a single cosmic tide—I say if we could see and 
feel all these things as they are, we would discover that, with all of liberty, 
yea, even of license, that attaches to the human individual in his thinking 
and his acting, there are divine impulses of constraint and inspiration that 
work with as much exactness of intelligence and with as much imperialism 
of impulse as the energies of the same God operate among the slippery 
water-drops of the sea or marshal in orderly phalanx the radiant hosts of 
the stars. 

In this is the fascination of history, and in this is the fascination of 
helping in however small a way to make history. There is nothing to 
hinder our word or our work being a thousand times wiser than we are. 
If a pitiable little soéphyte can build infinitely better than he knows, you 
can. Instinct is the most unerring wisdom of which we know; and when 
there is so much said in the Bible about God’s working within us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure and the like, it is a mournful pity for us to 
suppose that a monopoly of instinct has been vouchsafed to beasts, birds 
of passage, and insects. Instinct is the ability to do better than we know, 
It is being wise with God’s wisdom. It is a talent for hitting a target in 
the dark, because some one with eyes that can see in the dark takes 
charge of the arrow after it leaves our bow. If you had rather call it 
inspiration than instinct, we shall not quarrel about words. The ant isa 
wiser economist than he knows. St. Paul writes a wiser gospel than he 
knows. Somewhere between St. Paul and the ant we come, dropping into 
the draft of invisible drifts ; walking in divine light which, without filling 
our own eye, shapes our thought and determines our act; moving, if we 
will, with infallible step toward an invisible goal a million years away. 
The art of successful living consists not in making our own way, but in 
being true men and true women, and then surrendering ourselves to what- 
ever drift of act, purpose, or opinion comes our way, absolutely assured 
that it is the pull of the Almighty. 

A little brook comes dropping down into the river from off the hillside. 
Tremblingly it merges its waters in those of the river. ‘‘ Whither am I 
going?” asks the brook. To the sea. “Yes, but that is a thousand 
miles away, and I am but a tiny bit of mountain-spring. The way is long; 
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how can I know it? And winding; how can I be sure of it? And it runs 
in the dark, as well as in the light; how can I see it?” Poor little brook! 
No, blessed little brook! Be true to yourself, sparkling little creature 
from the mountain-side: push into mid-channel, and the slip of the current, 
which is the hand of God, will itself bear you unerringly through straight 


_ ways and through winding ways, through day and through night, till you 


mingle safely at last in the deeps of the great sea; for the Spirit of God 
still broods upon the face of the waters. 


New York CITY. 








AMERICAN OUTGROWTHS OF CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
BETWEEN THE LINES AND COVERS 


There is nothing sensational in the history of maritime discovery, in 
accounts of the limited geographical knowledge of the ancients, in pre- 
Columbian explorations, or in the lavish liberality with which old world 
potentates gave away real estate that was not theirs to give in the newly- 
discovered lands beyond the seas. But there are many wonderful and 
picturesque features involved in this class of information, and the careful 
reader quickly becomes interested, and then an incurable enthusiast. 
Scholarship is deplorably incomplete which does not embrace general cul- 
ture in the things of the past. There are, however,.comparatively few people 
of intelligence in the present age who are inclined to subsist altogether 
on the inventions of fiction evolved from individual inner consciousness. 
Something more substantial is desired. Facts attractively clothed, are 
well known to possess a charm unrivalled in imagination’s popular domain. 
‘‘Give me, oh, give me a ¢rue story!” cries the child. The “what has 
been” is irresistibly magnetic, awakening new ideas, and capturing the 
student, however docile it may appear in the midst of modern fancies and 
activities. It inspires natural curiosity, such as impels the young pupil in 
school to interrupt the whole machinery of instruction to ask what the 
men and women were like who once thought the earth was a flat surface 
stretching from the A®gean sea, the focus of ancient knowledge, into a 
dim horizon of complete nothingness? Then follows the question: ‘ To 
whom belongs the honor of first propounding the theory of the spherical 
form of the earth?” 

Teachers who are unprepared to wrestle with such conundrums com- 
plain that the way to historic lore is difficult, and even when accessible the 
pursuit absorbs more time than the self-supporting worker can afford. 
Writers also, of every grade, excuse themselves from painstaking historical 
research on similar grounds, reasonably, perhaps, according to their out- 
look, and from year to year and decade to decade go on repeating one 
another’s errors and furnishing misinformation greatly in excess of the 
popular demand. It was in recognition of an imperative want in these 
directions, and for the help of all whose craving for extended knowledge is 
out of proportion to their opportunities, that the Narrative and Critical 
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History of America was projected a few years since by Dr. Justin Winsor, 
the learned librarian of Harvard University, and recently completed in 
eight monumental volumes, which might be aptly described as a collection 
of valuable monographs by distinguished specialists, only that it is much 
more. Accompanying every descriptive paper or monograph is a critical 
essay, with notes, on the varied sources of information, so that the reader 
comes directly into connection with the best results of four centuries of 
historic study, writing, discussion, and book-making. No one man could 
have collected the data and produced such a work as this of Dr. Winsor’s 
within the limits of a lifetime; but commanding the fullest resources of 
historic science in a librarian’s environment and the combined talent of a 
corps “ef thirty-nine historic writers of well-known erudition, chosen with 
reference to special fitness for the particular subjects treated, he has pro- 
vided for the world a labor-saving compendium of priceless value. He 
does not recommend the codperative method for the general writing of 
history; he says emphatically: ‘‘ There is no substitute for thé individual- 
ity of the historian.” At the same time, in the elucidation of the broader 
aspects of themes of great magnitude, nothing could have been better than 
the plan adopted. The collation of authorities grouping the original 
material which has come to light, is one of the most useful features of the 
important work, enabling the reader to form independent judgment; for 
when the author’s opinions differ from his own he can turn to the exact 
sources upon which such views were founded, and verify, amend, and 
deduce his own conclusions. 

Whatever concerns the early voyages through which our country was first 
brought into public notice has the place of honor in these volumes. The 
great army of current writers who, in view of the approaching celebration 
of the discoveries of Columbus, are looking up material for countless news- 
paper and magazine articles, will in turning these pages find a polite and 
patient, guide to the fruitful field. The second volume of the series is 
largely devoted to the great navigator’s .life, character, adventures, disap- 
pointments, and explorations, with a flood of pertinent illustrations—early 
maps, quaint charts, devices for representing the earth on a plane, specimens 
of the handwriting of Columbus, the house where he died, ancient methods 
of ascertaining latitude and longitude, and not less than ten of the various 
portraits of the discoverer of America. Thesame volume contains an ably 
prepared and fully illustrated chapter on Amerigo Vespucci, pointing out 
the exact basis (as far as known to scholars) of his claim to the honor of 
having his name attached to this continent. This is supplemented by an 
important discussion of “ The naming of America,” with an almost com- 
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plete bibliography of what has ever been written on that subject during 
four centuries. “The Companions of Columbus,” by Dr. Channing, and 
the “ Early Cartography of the Gulf of Mexico,” by Dr. Winsor, follow 
as naturally as the rainbow after a summer shower. On every leaf the 
authorities are conveniently massed for the help of those who are con- 
scientiously seeking the truth. 

The early and later arctic explorations, with their terrible sacrifices of 
life and money, are treated at length in the third and eighth volumes, 
and contain many thrilling pages. It seems but a step to them over the 
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TOWING THROUGH THE ICE, 1600. 


centuries since the men of Sidon and Tyre looked covetously seaward from 
their narrow domain, ‘‘ while the civilization of Egypt, as self-centred as 
that of China, accepted only the commerce that was brought to its gates.” 
It is fascinating to watch the Phoenician ships as they tried the perilous 
waters of the Mediterranean, and in course of time reached the Atlantic; 
then to follow the Carthagenians, in the uncertain light, as they discovered 
and colonized the Canary Islands and other well-known groups. Mr. 
Tillinghast says: “As we trace the increasing volume and extent of 
commerce from the days of Tyre and Carthage and Alexandria to its 
fullest development under the empire, and remember that as the drafts 
of luxury-loving Rome upon the products of the east, even of China and 
farther India, increased, the true knowledge of the form of the earth and 
the under-estimate of the breadth of the western ocean, became more 
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widely known, the question inevitably suggests itself, Why did not the 
enterprise which had long since utilized the monsoons of the Indian ocean 
for direct passage to and from India essay the passage of the Atlantic? 
The inquiry gains force as we recall that the possibility of such a route to 
India had been asserted. Aristotle suggested, if he did not express it; 
Eratosthenes stated plainly that were it not for the extent of the Atlantic 
it would be possible to sail from Spain to India along the same parallel; 
and Strabo could object nothing but the chance of there being another 
island-continent or two in the way—an objection unknown to Columbus. 

No evidence from the classic writers justifies the assumption that 
the ancients communicated with America. If they guessed at the possi- 
bility of such a continent, it was only as we ti imagine an antarctic 
continent or an open polar sea.” * 

It was many decades after the voyages of Columbus before it was 
known in Europe whether America was an island, an archipelago, or a 
continent. The ambitious merchants and navigators scoured the oceans in 
every latitude, from the arctic regions to Cape Horn, searching for a gate- 
way through it to the jeweled cities of the east. The sovereigns of the 
old world, meanwhile, were swift to claim shares in the mythical property, 
and made princely presents of territory to favorite subjects, in absolute 
ignorance of the quality and value of their gifts. Dr. George E. Ellis 
writes: “ Under the latest advances of astronomical science, spaces in the 
moon might now be almost as definitely assigned to claimants for them 
as were the regions of this new world.” In almost every instance the 
gifts of one monarch overlapped or conflicted with the gift of some other. 
Charles II. of England was one of the most generous of these European 
donors. He gave to his brother, afterward James II., the rich country 
from Pemaquid to the St. Croix, and from the west side of the Connecticut 
river to the east. side of Delaware bay. To William Penn he gave a 
province in discharge of a crown debt due to his father; and in 1670, “ by 
his own especial grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, without 
advice or confirmation by council or parliament,” he presented his cousin 
Prince Rupert, and a few associates, with the icy region of magnificent pro- 
portions in North America, sloping inwards toward Hudson’s bay, which 
has ever since been known as “ Prince Rupert’s Land.” The western 

* Through the courtesy of the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, we are permitted to 
give our readers a glimpse of some of the characteristic illustrations in the Marrative and Critical 
History of America, edited by Justin Winsor, LL.D. ‘‘ Towing through the ice in 1600” is one 
of these, also the ‘‘ Map of the Hudson Bay and vicinity in 1748,” Z//is’s Map, vol. viii., page 27, 


and the portraits of Prince Rupert, Sir George Simpson, and Santa Anna. The other pictures are 
from rare prints in possession of this Magazine. 
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MAP OF HUDSON BAY AND VICINITY IN 1748. 


boundary of this territory is from Deer lake toa point a little to the west of 
the Red river settlement. Its mountains are chiefly along the boundaries 
and consist of primitive rock. The soil is rich, but on account of the sever- 
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ity of the climate, agriculture is almost entirely confined to the immediate 
neighborhood of the trading posts. The chief. dependence of the inhab- 
itants for food and clothing is on the animal kingdom. The royal charter ren- 
dered the members of this Hudson Bay Company absolute proprietors and 
lords. Prince Rupert was the first governor, and a general court was to 
be held in November of each year to choose officers. The company was 
empowered to make laws and ordinances, and to impose penalties and pun- 
ishments. No English subject was to visit, frequent, or haunt, or adven- 
ture, or trade in the territory without leave in writing under the great seal 
of the company, under penalty of forfeiture of goods, of punishment, and 
of being seized and sent to England. Nor could the king grant any such 
privilege without permission of the company. 

Prince Rupert was the son of Elector-Palatine Frederick V. and Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I., of England, and at this date was fifty-one years 
ofage. He had been an officer in the doomed army of the unfortunate: 
Charles I., where he distinguished himself by resolute daring and much 
too frequent lack of caution. The army consistéd chiefly of men of gentle 
“blood, whose chiefs are better known to the world of to-day than the ma- 
jority of the worthies in the peerage books or present army lists. The gay 
temper of the cavalier, the courtier’s wit, the soldier’s jest, gave a cheerful 
air to those plumed and glittering groups. In 1673 Prince Rupert was com- 
missioned to meet and escort Queen Henrietta Maria, who having spent a 
year in Holland, conciliating the Dutch government with admirable tact, 
had returned to her own hostile realm with a considerable addition to its 
military forces, and it is said that Rupert met her at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in the very house once owned and occupied by Shakespeare. This house 
was called “‘ New Place,” and Mrs. Nash, the poet’s great-grand-daughter, 
and her husband were living there at the time. 

An anecdote is related by Warburton, connected with the crossing of 
the channel by Henrietta Maria on her return from Holland. She was 
escorted by the gallant Van Tromp, who-also conveyed for her twelve 
transports laden with military stores. A violent storm was encountered 
on the passage, and every one, even to the experienced sailor, was seriously 
alarmed. The queen, perfectly calm in the midst of the panic, comforted 
her frightened ladies by assuring them that queens of England were never 
drowned. She was greatly amused at the same time by the confessions of 
her officers, who shouted aloud their most secret sins into the preoccupied 
ears of the seasick priests, proclaiming more gossip in a few moments of 
despair than would naturally have come to her knowledge in a life-time. 

Among the cavaliers who hastened to pay homage to the queen when 
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she landed on this occasion was the gallant Marquis of Montrose, James 
Grahame, just arrived from Scotland, the stirring incidents of whose 
romantic career would fill a volume. He was at the time thirty-one years 
of age, classically educated, and a man who had exhibited in his early life 
a genuine predilection for literature. He was married at seventeen to 
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PRINCE RUPERT. 


Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of Lord Carnegie of Kinnaird, and for a 
time lived quietly at Kinnaird Castle. On attaining his majority he left 
Scotland and traveled on the continent, visiting the academies of France 
and Italy, and perfecting himself in all the accomplishments becoming a 
gentleman and a soldier. 

The bravery of Henrietta Maria was much praised by the faithful, but 
that of Lady Arundel of Wardour castle, the daughter of the fourth earl 
of Worcester, was of a higher type. It was during the same year, on the 
2d of May, while Lord Arundel was absent with the cavaliers at Oxford, 
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that Sir Edward Hungerford presented himself before Wardour Castle, 
demanding admittance to search for malignants, and upon being denied, 
summoned a body of thirteen hundred troops to assist him in entering by 
force. With this army drawn up in line he ordered the surrender of the 
castle, and received the heroic reply: ‘“‘ Lady Arundel has had a command 
. from her lord to keep it, which order she will obey.” Cannons were then 
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brought into range, and firing upon the castle continued for six days and 
nights. The lady had only fifty servants, less than half of whom were 
fighting men, but the women were equally efficient, supplying the ammu- 
nition to the improvised soldiery, and valiantly extinguishing the fiery 
missiles thrown over the walls. Their powers of resistance were finally 
exhausted, and no relief appearing, a parley was offered, and the castle sur- 
rendered on capitulation. The terms, however, were ignored as soon as the 
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keys were given up, except so far as the lives of the besieged were con- 
cerned. The castle was plundered, rare pictures destroyed, and property 
sacrificed to the value of half a million dollars. 

Prince Rupert was one of the few, engaged in the great struggle, | 
who survived the Cromwell period. After many vicissitudes he reached 
France and joined his royal cousins in their exile. At the restoration he 
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was at once invested with various offices and dignities, became a privy 
councilor, a member of the admiralty, governor of Windsor castle, etc. 
He was something of a scholar, and a most earnest and generous patron 
of all promising adventures. He had been more or less concerned in the 
discovery of a new passage into the South sea prior to the mercantile 
operations of this new Hudson Bay Company, which, once established, 
extended over a period of two hundred years, ‘“ One might naturally 
pause,” writes Dr. Ellis, “upon the almost grotesque disparity of pro- 
Vox. XXIV.—No. 5.—23 
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portions between the vast spaces of territory over which the privileges of 
the company extended and the smallness of its own representation. But 
another and a more striking suggestion presents itself; the territory 
which finally came under the jurisdiction of the company embraced sub- 
‘stantially half of the continent of North America. 

This included the whole unknown region of the northwest; and when 
in 1848 the company secured a right to plant a colony in Vancouver’s 
Island, its privileges and range extended over a space of territory one- 
third larger than the whole area of Europe, embracing more than four 
million of square miles, and hiding in its unknown depths as afterwards 
revealed, fifty wild tribes of men, who were substantially made over for 
mastery with the territory, because the company always stoutly main- 
tained that the Indians should trade only with its agents. . . . The 
whole territory, whatever its length or breadth, had but one worth or use 
for the small mercantile company, whose office then, as now, was in Fen- 
church Street, London, It was simply asa preserve for fur-bearing ani- 
mals, and for Indians who might hunt and trap them. Marvelously well 
adapted was the region for that purpose. . . . Looking over the maps 
the observer will be impressed with its facilities for transit, intercourse, 
and commerce. The highways which nature had opened in the wilder- 
ness, in the diversified and abounding water-courses, made a perfect re- 
ticulation of artery and vein over the whole territory, and there were 
junctions and branches for divergence in every direction. The course 
from the sea by the St. Lawrence to Lake Superior offered an alternative 
of routes either by the Ottawa with its cascades, or by the chain of iakes 
with its cataract at Niagara and the Falls of St. Mary between Superior 
and Huron. The Hudson Bay Company found by experience that, 
though it kept firmer hold on its charter, it worked to great disadvantage 
in conducting its business from the icy coast.” 

In the first year of the charter the company sent out a resident agent 
to build a factory at Rupert’s river, and before 1685 there were five posts 
established. One vessel a year from England served to conduct the 
business, and the mariners easily learned to know their way to the inhos- 
pitable place, but were always glad to leave it. Later on, when the com- 
pany had procured a government license for exclusive trade over all the 
territory whose waters drained into the Arctic ocean and the Pacific, as 
well as Hudson’s bay, the administration of affairs became a task for the 
highest executive ability. Sir George Simpson was the first governor of 
Rupert’s Land who represented the company in America in its whole 
domain and in all its business. He held the office from 1821 to 1860, nearly 
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forty years, covering some of the most agitating controversies of the 
company, and absorbed all the offices and responsibilities which had 
heretofore been distributed among petty heads at the various posts. 

A more fruitful or a more engaging theme could not well have been 
set apart for the practiced pen of the eminent Dr. Ellis, whose exhaustive 





chapter brings the history of this famous company, with all its vicissitudes 
and changes, nearly to the present time. He tells us in his critical essay, 
following, that “ The large body of narrative, descriptive, and controversial 
literature upon which the story is based may be divided into two classes— 
the one, embracing the publications issued by the British government, 
containing the processes and results of official inquiries into the affairs 
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A WAR CANOE OF NEW ZEALAND, 1769. 


and the administration of the Hudson Bay Company ; the other, of a de- 
scriptive and narrative character, presenting the practical operations of 
the company as administered by its officers and servants. But the prin- 
cipal interest of this class of authorities is that which we look for in 
works of romantic adventure, scenes in wild life, events of exploration 
and residence, and the occupations and resources of men encountering 
perils in lonely travel in the hunting and trapping expeditions, and the 
contact and intercommunion of savagery with civilization.” 

Arctic explorations were for a time carried on overland by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, but between 1746 and 1779 a number of vessels were sent 
at different dates into the frozen zone. The Resolution, in command of the 
famoys navigator Captain Cook, was dispatched by the English govern- 
ment in 1776 to reverse the route hitherto followed, and try to pass from 
the Pacific into the Atlantic by a northern sea. Captain Cook’s first voy- 
age had created great excitement, and furnished the most interesting 
account of adventure and discovery that had then ever been placed before 
English readers. His examination of New Zealand occupied six months, 
and the results added largely to the sum of geographical knowledge. The 
unique New Zealand canoe, which often measured seventy feet in length,’ 
six in width, and four in depth, surprised him, as each side was formed of 
one entire plank, some twelve inches broad, and almost an inch and a half 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, F. R. S 


thick, fitted to the bottom part with great strength and ingenuity. It was 
rowed with a paddle about six feet long, by two men sitting in the stern. 
Captain Cook was a slight, thin man, over six feet in height, with small 
head, hair thrown back from a broad forehead, and tied behind in the 
fashion of the time, his nose long and straight, cheek-bones high, eyes bright 
and piercing, and mouth firmly closed. He was vigorous, energetic, robust ; 
a man who knew no hardship, who desired no better fare than he served 
out to his men, and who looked on rough weather as an every-day affair. 
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The scope of Dr. Winsor’s masterly work coversthe entire continent of 
America, including Canada, Mexico, Central and South America, and the 
West Indies, as well as the United States, beginning with pre-historic 
times and ending at about the middle of the present century, and reflects 
the highest honor upon Harvard University and its accomplished and 
enthusiastic librarian. Among the numerous monographs contributed to 
the work by Dr. Winsor is “Spanish North America,” brightened with 
some sixty illustrations, including fac-similes of the earliest maps and 
pictures, and many interesting portraits. This paper in the eighth volume 
is a condensed history of the progress of that part of America from about 
1550 to the middle of the nineteenth century. He says: “It was in 1568 
that the viceroys of New Spain began to find that how to meet the mari- 
time rapine from the European enemies of Spain was a problem not the 
least difficult of those which confronted them. In September of that 
year John Hawkins, with nine ships, captured the castle of San Juan de 
Ulud, and then had wit enough to escape fairly well ‘from the toils of 
treachery in which he was soon involved. A few years later (1572) Drake 
plundered here and there along the gulf coast, in 1578 he appeared on 
the Pacific coast, and in 1586 he burned Saint Augustine in Florida; 
while both the French and English marauders of the sea gave the shore 
people little quiet for the rest of the century. Floods, the fearful scourge 
of disease, and the introduction of the Inquisition added other horrors to 
the time. Archbishop Montrifar had regularly established in Mexico the 
scrutiny of the Inquisition in 1571, the year before he died, when he was 
succeeded by Bishop Landa of Yucatan, who had used his terrors against 
the heathen of Yucatan as early as 1562, and was now in 1574 to insti- 
tute the earliest auto da f¢ in Mexico, It was not long before the 
marauding fleets of rival nations endangered the free passage of the rich 
trading ships that plied between Acapulco and Manilla, and the treasure 
vessels that bore revenue from the gulf ports to Spain. In 1581 it had 
become necessary to give these carriers of bullion a convoy.” 

The entire period treated in this monograph is characterized by excite- 
ments, tribulations, tumults, revolts, and the ups and downs of civil wars. 
The last great struggle of Spain to maintain her colonial possession came 
to an inglorious end when General Barradas, with an army of three 
thousand men, was defeated in 1829 by the renowned Santa Anna. But 
domestic repose for Mexico was by no means secured. The uncertain 
federal system was overturned in 1836, and Santa Anna soon after entered 
the city of Mexico in triumph and assumed a provisional presidency. His 
career is well known and understood by readers of the present generation ; 
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his attempt to bring Texas into the line of dependence, and his defeat and 

capture by General Houston is a household story throughout the land. 
There is manifest sympathy between the graphic illustrations of this 

remarkable work and the magnitude of the field and progress of events 
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through the centuries, as presented by its contributors. The geographical 
conditions supposed: to exist by America’s discoverers are now intensely 
interesting. The maps and pictures teach us many lessons worth knowing 
—all of which are copies from historic originals. There is a charm in turn- 
ing pages which apparently have the gift of doing their own talking, reading 
to us, so to speak, instead of exacting the courtesy and labor of being read. 




















A CHARACTERISTIC ORDER OF GENERAL SCOTT 


HIS REMEDY FOR INTEMPERANCE 


The Aldrich Collection, in the Iowa State Library, has lately come 
into possession of the Order Book of General Henry Dodge, a leading 
hero in the Blackhawk war. It is a folio volume of about four hundred 
pages of unruled paper, half filled, in the hand-writing of General Dodge, 
with orders from superiors, his own orders to subordinates, and the official 
letters which he wrote between 1832 to 1836. Aside from this volume 
very little of the writing of General Dodge has come to light in these 
later years, when it has been much sought. He was the first governor of 
Wisconsin territory when the present state of. lowa was included within 
its borders, and one of her first United States senators after Wisconsin 
was admitted to the Union. 

One of the early orders recorded in this very precious volume was 
issued by General Winfield Scott while in command at Rock Island. It 
reads as follows: aes 

Asst. ADJT. GEN’L’S OFFICE, FORT ARMSTRONG. 
August 28th, 1832. 
Order No. 16. 

1. The cholera has made its appearance on Rock Island. The two 
first cases were brought by mistake from Captain Ford’s company of 
United States mounted rangers; one of these died yestetday, the other 
is convalescent. A second death occurred this morning in the hospital in 
Fort Armstrong. The man was of the 4th Infantry, and had been some 
time there under treatment for debility. The ranger now convalescent 
was in the same hospital with him for sixteen, hours before a cholera hos- 
pital could be established outside the camp and fort. 2. It is believed 
that all these men were of intemperate habits. The ranger who is dead, 
it is known, generated the disease within him, by a fit of intoxication. 
3. This disease having appeared among the rangers and on this island, all 
in commission are called upon to exert themselves to the utmost to stop 
the spread of the calamity. 4. Sobriety, cleanliness of person, cleanliness 
of camp and quarters, together with care in the preparation of the men’s 
messes, are the grand preventatives. No neglect under these important 
heads will be overlooked or tolerated. 5. In addition to the foregoing 
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the senior surgeon present recommends the use of flannel shirts, flannel 
drawers, and woolen stockings; but the commanding general, who has 
seen much of disease, knows that it is ¢temperance, which, in the present 
state of the atmosphere, generates and spreads the calamity, and that 
when once spread good and temperate men are likely to take the infec- 
tion. 6. He therefore peremptorily commands that every soldier or 
ranger who shall be found drunk or sensibly intoxicated after the pub- 
lication of this order be compelled, as soon as his strength will permit, to 
dig a grave at a suitable burying-place, large enough for his own recep- 
tion, as such grave cannot fail soon to be wanted for the drunken man 
himself, or some drunken companion. 7. This order is given, as well to 
serve for the punishment of drunkenness, as to spare good and temperate 
men the labor of digging graves for their worthless companions. 8. The 
sanitary regulations now in force respecting communications between the 
camp near the mouth of Rock river and other camps and posts in the neigh- 
borhood are revoked. Col. Eustis, however, whose troops are perfectly 
free from cholera, will report to the commanding general whether he 
believes it for the safety of his command that these regulations should be 
renewed. : 
By order of Major-General Scott. 
P. H. GALT, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
(Contributed by) 


Ott, AML 


WEBSTER City, IOWA, 











THE PURITAN BIRTHRIGHT 


The Puritans of the seventeenth century were the most earnest and 
intelligently devout people the world had then or has since known. Their 
study of the Mosaic law was more profound and obedience to the inspira- 
tion from Mount Sinai more literal than that of the Israelites themselves. 
One of the mast graphic pictures in the account of the patriarchs is the 
story of the sale of Esau’s birthright to his younger brother Jacob. The 
Puritan first born also had a birthright, but, unlike the son of Isaac, he 
clung to it tenaciously. 

The Puritans took the Bible for their law and their gospel, but they 
had in them all the Saxon’s love for land and the Norman's passion for 
mastership. They rejected the feudal custom which the Norman conquest 
of England brought into vogue, whereby the first-born male of a family 
inherited lands under what we know as primogeniture. But they did not 
go back to the old Saxon Gavelkind which prevailed before the Conquest, 
under which all children shared alike. They made a compromise. They 
provided for all their children, but strove to maintain headship in the 
family—to keep the fire burning upon the family altar by a curious con- 
trivance. They adopted a scheme of property succession which seemed 
to have something of the Saxon, all children sharing alike, and something 
of the Norman feudal, which gave all to the eldest son. The Puritans fol- 
lowed neither one nor the other. Upon the plains of Judea, among that 
peculiar people in whese behalf the Deity was believed to have special 
interest, they found their exemplar. In the plan of Moses the tribal or 
clan relation was paramount. The family and not the individual was the 
unit. Hence, while each child had his portion, as is shown in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, yet the eldest son had his birthright. In the same 
parable, when the elder son murmured at the rejoicings over the return of 
the Prodigal, the father wisely replied, “Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all I have is thine.” So the Puritans gave the eldest son a birthright, that 
is, a double portion. Like the children of Israel, the English Puritans in 
their exodus took with them to Massachusetts Bay wives and children, 
flocks and herds. Heedless of the clash of arms in the mother country, 
they went to work to formulate laws for the new world, in which work 
their successors have been fruitful even to this day. The laws, just one 
hundred in number, bear in their margin, in many cases, reference to 
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Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, upon which they were based. 
They are entitled Zhe Body of Liberties of 1641. 

By the eighty-first paragraph of the Body of Liberties of 1641, it was 
provided that “when parents dye intestate, the Elder sonne shall have a 
doble portion of his whole estate, reall and personall, unlesse the General 
Court upon just reason shall Judge otherwise.” The Code of 1660 re-en- 
acted this provision in somewhat modernized spelling: ‘“ Provided, the 
eldest sonn shall have a Double Portion, and where there are no sonns, 
the daughters shall inherit as Copartners, unless the Court upon just 
Cause alledged, shall otherwise Determine.” 

Under the provincial charter of William and Mary, the general court 
by.an act passed November I, 1692, entitled ‘‘ An act for the settling and 
distribution of the estates of intestates,” re-affirms this principle in these 
words: . . . “the estate of all to be equal, except the eldest son 
then surviving (where there is no issue of the first born or of any other 
elder son), who shall have two shares, or a double portion of the whole: 
and where there are no sons, the daughters shall inherit as copartners.” 

. How like the last clause is the command of Israel’s inspired 
lawgiver upon the same subject (Numbers, xxvii. 8): ‘And thou shalt 
speak unto the children of Israel, saying, If a man die and have no son 
then ye shall cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter.” The 
preamble to chapter 14 of the Province Laws, 1692-93, reveals something 
of the hardships of pioneer life and tender solicitude for the welfare of 
children: ‘‘ Whereas, estates in these plantations do consist chiefly of lands 
which have been subdued and brought to improvement by the industry 
and labour of the proprietors, with the assistance of their children, the 
younger. children generally having been longest and most serviceable unto 
their parents in that behalf, who have not personal estates to give out unto 
them in portions, or otherwise to recompense their labour.” 

The eldest son’s family did not lose his double portion or birthright, 
even if he died before his father. His issue inherited his share, but in the 
event of the estate being incapable of division, as was often the case, the 
next eldest son took the homestead, paying to the other heirs such an 
amount in cash, “corn, or cattle” as a committee of neighbors, “ three 
sufficient householders,” should determine to be equitable. The principle 
seems to have been to keep the homestead in the possession of the oldest 
living male of the family name, he being presumably the best able to main- 
tain the family standing and traditions. 

Not even the American revolution, when the glittering French catch- 
words, “ liberty, equality, and fraternity,” were so popular, sufficed to effect 
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a change immediately. After the war with England was over, and three 
years after the adoption of the state constitution, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts enacted by statute of 1783, chapter 36, paragraph 1, “that land 
should descend equally among children, and such as legally represent 
them, except that the eldest son should have two shares.” So that the 
Puritan birthright was re-enacted by the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
‘ This exception was abrogated by statute of 1789, chapter 2, which went 
into operation on the first of January, 1790; and from and after that time 
all children took in equal shares without regard to sex or primogeniture. 

In the vacation months of each year numerous family reunions take 
place throughout New England. They are occasions of much enjoyment. 
People from far and near flock to the old homestead, and they talk gene- 
alogy, even as the Israelites did of old. It is rank heresy to so much as 
question the declaration that all men are born free and equal, but God’s 
chosen people of the Scriptures and our Puritan ancestors did not believe 
in it at all. May we not ask if, in spite of all the vast benefits that have 
come to our race by the American revolution, we did not lose something 
of the-sacredness of home and family ties when we abandoned the patri- 
archal headship and adopted the Procrustean scheme for making all men 
equal? Would not more of these old homesteads have been retained, 
would not more ancestral hearth-fires have been kept burning, had the 
Puritan idea been allowed to prevail instead of the carving and leveling- 
down scheme ? 

The decadence of the hill towns and the abandonment of the old home- 
steads that were their crowning glory afford themes for much discussion. 
Not until after the abrogation of the Puritan family headship did attach- 
ment to the soil fail or the number of children in native families begin to 
grow less. So long as the family looked forward to a chosen one as the 
presumptive care-taker of the old home, all went well. The one whom 
nature and custom had selected to maintain the family honor and guard 
the accumulating heirlooms had an incentive to make the place really a 
family centre, an attractive object for an annual pilgrimage. The younger 
brethren were taught early the necessity for learning useful trades, and as 
the country grew they went into business. They were imbued with rever- 
ence for the old home, and all knew that its best chamber, the fattest 
turkey, the choicest products of the yeoman master, were reserved for 
those who wandered into town: life, but whose feet homeward turned for 
the annual Thanksgiving, the New England family festival. 

It is just one hundred years since the Puritan first-born lost (by statute) 
his birthright—his first claim upon the home of his fathers. At about the 
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same time he took to trade and commerce and then to manufactures. His 
children are now the merchant princes of the land. With all the material 
success which has attended the diversion from the patriarchal system there 
isa shadow. Where are the homely homes of the fathers? Why are 
strangers sitting in their gates, who know not the children of the men who 
built them on the verdant hillsides and gave the healthful impetus which 
sent forth into the world so many with strong brains to win in every field 
of endeavor ? 

With wealth and refinement the longings to tread in the footprints of 
the fathers are not lost. There is much lamentation over the abandoned 
farms of New England, but there will be found sentiment enough in the 
men in whose veins runs the blood of the pioneers to restore to them their 
ancient homelikeness, without calling upon aliens to come and possess, 

We cannot in this radical age re-enact the Puritan birthright. We may 
be permitted to allude to it as a system under which the race thrived. 
Under the apparent materialism of the well-to-do descendants of the Puri- 
tans there is an ingrained attachment to the soil and to family, which will 
yet recover every one.of those dear old homesteads. There may not be 
in the future a legal birthright, yet the birthright of memory, tradition, 
and reverence will not be sold like Esau’s, but tenderly guarded with the 


fathers’ blessing. 





Lynn, MASSACHUSETTS, 














THE ACTION AT TARRYTOWN, 1781 
HEROISM OF CAPTAIN GEORGE HURLBUT 


Greatness of reputation does not guarantee a corresponding degree 
of merit, neither does lack of reputation prove that merit is wanting. 
Accidents of fortune may bestow honor where it is undeserved, or they 
may deprive men of honor when it is due. The fame of Paulding and his 
associates so completely obscures that of all other patriots whose names 
belong to the history of Tarrytown during the Revolution, that the latter 
are seldom mentioned in connection with the time or the place. Yet the 
captors of André are famed not so much on account of what they per- 
sonally accomplished as because of the importance of the event in which 
they participated. The merit of their performance did not consist in 
wisely laid or in bravely executed pians, for their exploit was a mere 
accident, and they risked neither life nor limb in the prosecution of it; 
but in the fact that they possessed enough common honesty and common 
sense to refuse to release the British spy who had fallen into their hands, 
when they were tempted to do so by an offer of gold. 

The captors were generously rewarded ; for, in addition to the honor 
they received, they were publicly thanked ‘for their fidelity, pensioned, 
presented with farms, and decorated with medals while they lived, and 
awarded monuments at public expense when they died. They were 
justly entitled to the material part of their reward, but the reputation 
they acquired far exceeded their merit. They unwittingly thwarted a 
dangerous plot and were thus made famous by good fortune, while men 
of greater worth, whom fortune did not favor, died without reward and 
have been forgotten. Among the latter is Captain George Hurlbut, who 
specially distinguished himself in the engagement known as “ the action 
at Tarrytown.” It is the purpose of this sketch to briefly outline his 
interesting career. 

George Hurlbut was born at New London, Connecticut, about 1756. 
His parents were Joseph and Elizabeth Hurlbut, the former being a de- 
scendant of Thomas Hurlbut, who crossed the Atlantic in 1635 with Lion 
Gardener, the builder and commander of the first fort at Saybrook, Con- 
necticut, while the latter was the daughter of George Buttolph of Salem,. 
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Massachusetts.* No particulars are known concerning the events of 
Hurlbut’s childhood. The first account we have of him is when, in April, 
1775, immediately after intelligence was received of the skirmish at 
Lexington, he shouldered his musket, and with others of his townsmen 
hastened to join the American army near Boston.t+ At this time he was 
nineteen years of age, a young man of good presence, more than ordinary 
intelligence, quick to think and act; in brief, a typical New England youth 
with New England spirit back of him. The command to which he 
attached himself was an independent company formed in New London by 
Captain William Coit, who afterward attained some distinction as an 
officer in the navy. The organization was made up, for the most part, of 
young men of Hurlbut’s stamp, and the first active service they saw was 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. It does not appear that Hurlbut’s connec- 
tion with Captain Coit’s company was of the nature of a regular enlist- 
ment, for we find that soon after the battle he was mustered into what 
was known as “the. Light Horse troop.” It is very evident that his first 
experience of the terrors of war did not quench his patriotic fervor, other- 
wise his army life would have ended at Bunker Hill, where it began. 
When his first term of enlistment expired he became a member of “ the 
Washington Life Guards,” and in 1778 he was promoted to a captaincy in 
Colonel Sheldon’s regiment of dragoons. This organization saw much of 
its service in Westchester county, and it was while connected with it and 
doing duty in this place that Hurlbut chiefly won his fame and ended his 
military career. ° 

“The action at Tarrytown ” was not an affair of sufficient importance 
to merit mention in works upon general history, and accounts of it must 
be sought in out of the way sources, such as diaries, journals, newspapers 
of the time, etc. It occurred on the evening of July 15, 1781, and it is a 
strange coincidence, that without forethought on the part of any one the 
regular meeting of the Tarrytown Historical Society and the reading of 
this paper should have fallen upon the same day of the month.t 

Dr. Thatcher in his M7/itary Journal briefly refers to the action as 
follows: “July 15 two of the British frigates and several smaller 
vessels passed up the North river as far as Tarrytown, in defiance of our 
cannon, which were continually playing on them. Their object appears 
to be to seize some of our small vessels which are passing down the river 


* The Hurlbut Genealogy, by Henry H. Hurlbut. 

+ History of New London, by E. M. Caulkins, New London, 1852, p. 537. 

¢ This paper was read before the Tarrytown Historical Society by its president on the 15th of 
July, 1890. 
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with supplies for our army. One small sloop loaded with bread for the 
French army has fallen into their hands.” Count William de Deux Ponts, 
who was with the French allies at Dobbs’ Ferry, makes the following 
mention of the action: * “On the 15th of July, at half past ten o’clock in 
the evening, we heard several reports of cannon and musketry, and a 
moment after they beat the general. The whole army rushed to arms 
and was formed in an instant. After having remained in line of battle 
for half orthree quarters of an hour, we received orders to return to our 
tents. On the morning of the 16th of July I learned that the guns heard 
yesterday had been fired at Tarrytown, a small place on the banks of the 
Hudson river, where they have been in the habit of unloading flour, which 
comes to us from the Jerseys, by two English frigates which wanted to 
support the attack made by three English schooners with the intention of 
seizing and burning five small vessels laden with flour. The attack was 
unsuccessful; indeed they succeeded in setting fire to. one of these ves- 
sels, but it was put out and the cargo saved.” 

The-only full and satisfactory account of the action is to be found in 
Moore’s Diary of the American Revolution, where it is copied from the 
New Jersey Gazette of August 8, 1781: “July 20, 1781. On Sunday 
evening, the 15th inst., two sloops of war, two tenders, and one galley, all 
British, came up the Hudson river, with intention, it is supposed, to 
destroy the stores then moving from West Point to the army. There 
were at that time two sloops going down the river laden with cannon and 
powder. As soon as they discovered the enemy they put about and 
stood in for Tarrytown, where they run aground. The enemy, having a 
fair wind and tide, came up the river so fast that it was impossible to 
march the infantry down in time to unload or protect the stores, as there 
were no troops at Tarrytown, except a sergeant’s guard of French 
infantry. Colonel Sheldon (whose regiment lay at Dobb’s Ferry) imme- 
diately marched his mounted dragoons to the place, where he ordered 
his men to dismount and assist in unloading the stores, which they did 
with great dispatch. By this time, the enemy having come to anchor off 
Tarrytown began a heavy cannonade, under cover of which they sent two 
gunboats and four barges to destroy the vessels, 

Captain Hurlbut of the second regiment of light dragoons was 
stationed on board of one of these with twelve men, armed only with 
pistols and swords; he kept his men concealed until the enemy were 
alongside, when he gave them a fire, which they returned and killed one of 


*'* My Campaigns in America.” Count William de Deux Ponts, 1786-87. Translated by 
Samue! Abbott Green, Boston, 1868, p. 118. 
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his men. Captain Hurlbut finding himself surrounded ordered his men 
to jump overboard and make for the shore, which they did, he following. 
The enemy immediately boarded and set fire to the vessels, but were 
obliged as quickly to retire, owing to the severe fire that was kept up 
by the dragoons and French guard. Captain Hurlbut, Captain-Lieutenant 
Miles, Quartermaster Shaylor, and others jumped into the river, and made 
for the sloop, in order to extinguish the fire, which they did, and saved 
the vessels. While in the water, Captain Hurlbut received a musket ball 
through his thigh.” 

Washington, in the general orders of July 19, 1781, thus refers to 
Captain Hurlbut and his companions: ‘‘ The gallant behavior and spirited 
exertions of Colonel Sheldon and Captain Hurlbut of the second regiment 
of dragoons, Captain-Lieutenant Miles of the artillery, and Lieutenant 
Shaylor of the fourth Connecticut regiment, previous to the arrival of the 
troops, in extinguishing the flames of the vessels which had been set on 
fire by the enemy, and preserving the whole of the ordnance and stores 
from destruction, entitles them to the most distinguished notice and 
applause of their general.” 

The result of Captain Hurlbut’s injury is given in the following letter 
written by his sister in 1808 to the Honorable Gideon Granger, post- 
master-general: “ Dire necessity induces me, though unknown to you, to 
trouble you in a matter in which I am deeply interested. I am the widow 
of Captain John Welsh, who commanded the marines in the unfortunate 
attack upon Penobscot, in which he lost his life while bravely fighting at 
the head of them. The loss of my husband left me in very disagreeabie 
circumstances which the kindness of a brother in a measure relieved. 
This brother was Captain George Hurlbut, who commanded a company 
of light horse in Sheldon’s regiment, till in defending a vessel with stores 
in the North river he received a wound, under which he languished till 
the 8th day of May, 1783, when he expired, having suffered the most 
excruciating pain beyond the power of language to express, This deserv- 
ing brother having made a will in my favor and appointed me executrix, 
I have applied to congress for the commutation notes due him ; but. finding 
Captain Hurlbut’s miserable life was not continued to the close of the 
war, they refused them, though so small a recompense for a life spent and 
lost in the service of, 1 am sorry to say, an ungrateful country. Should 
you, sir, think it beneath youz notice to interest yourself for me, I must sit 
down in despair. 1 ask for but twenty or thirty pounds a year to enable 
me to pass the evening of my days in peace and quietness.” 


According to the author of the history of New London, already 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 5.—24 
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referred to, it appears that as soon as Captain Hurlbut was able to return 
to his command he did so, and that upon his first appearance before his 
troops they honored him with a salute. His horse being unused to fire. 
arms, became unmanageable,'and Hurlbut, weak from his long confine- 
ment, was thrown violently to the ground. As a consequence his wound 
reopened, and after months of severe suffering he was sent home to die, 
the commander-in-chief of the army giving particular orders as to his 
removal. Several years before the date of the above letter, Mrs. Welsh 
had written to General and Mrs. Washington in regard to her claim 
against the government, and received from them the following replies: 


“ MOUNT VERNON, December 8, 1788. 
MADAM: , 

You may readily conceive that I felt sensible for your situation, and 
that were it as much in my power as it is in my desire I would contribute 
effectually to your relief. After having said this, I need only add, that 
as the general possesses the same good disposition toward you, and writes 
on the subject himself, it is unnecessary for me to say more than that 
my best wishes attend you, and that I am, madam, your most obedient 
servant M. WASHINGTON. 


MOUNT VERNON, December 8, 1788. 
MADAM: 

I received your, melancholy letter by the last mail, and could not delay 
my sympathetic condolence on your unhappy situation. It is, indeed, dis- 
tressing to me to find that a lady whose husband and brother perished in 
the service of their country should be reduced to a precarious dependence 
on others for that support which she might otherwise have received from 
them. Your affecting case, and others of a similar nature, make me almost 
weary of living in a world when I can do so little but pity, without having 
the power to relieve such unmerited misfortunes.- If my means were as 
ample as my wishes, be assured, madam, I am too well persuaded of the 
hardships of your condition and the merit of your brother not to exert my- 
self effectually for your succor. A private citizen, as I am, I know not what 
I can do (without the appearance of assuming too much upon myself) except 
to give a certificate of the facts respecting the brilliant service which your 
brother performed at the moment when he met with the wound which 
occasioned his death, together with a private opinion annexed to it. . Of 
that certificate you may make such use as you shall think proper in appli- 
cation to the board of treasury, the commissioners for settling the accounts 
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of the army, or any other persons to whom the business may appertain. 
Recommending you most devoutly to that Being who will take care of the 
widow and the fatherless, even though they should be neglected by an un- 
grateful country, I remain with ardent wishes for, your happiness, madam, 
your most obedient, humble servant 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

P. S. There can be no doubt but that as heir to your brother you are 
entitled to that portion of land promised to all officers of his rank who 
served through the war or died in the service.” 


The certificate referred to above accompanied the letter, and is as 
follows: “I do hereby certify to all whom it may concern, that Captain 
George Hurlbut of the second regiment of light dragoons received a wound 
in the gallant performance of his duty at Tarrytown in the summer of 
1781, of which, after having languished in the most exquisite pains until 
the 8th of May, 1783, he expired; and I do hereby further make known 
(as my own private opinion) from the very brave manner in which he saved 
a considerable quantity of stores, by swimming on board a vessel and ex- 
tinguishing the flames that had been kindled by the enemy, amidst a 
severe fire from their ships (for which. he then received my particular 
thanks in the public orders of the army) as well as from his having sur- 
vived until after the war was in fact concluded by the signature of the pro- 
visional treaty of peace, that the heir or heirs of the said Captain George 
Hurlbut ought, in point of justice and the reason of the case, to be entitled 
to the commutation of his half-pay, in as full a manner as if he had not 
died until after the formal disbanding of the army by a resolution of con- 
gress. In faith whereof I have hereunto signed my name and affixed my 
seal this 8th day of December, in the year 1788. 

, GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


Surely nothing more satisfactory in the way of proof or of recommen- 
dation could have been demanded in the case than was furnished by this 
certificate, which probably accompanied the numerous appeals made by 
Mrs, Welsh to the government for help. Her application was persistently 
denied under several administrations, upon the technicality that congress 
did not allow commutation of pay in the case of officers who died before 
the disbanding of the army. Captain Hurlbut saw six years of active 
service, and it is stated that he received one of the few medals distributed 
for distinguished services in the army. Be this as it may, in warm-hearted 
devotion to duty, and cool-headed gallantry in action, qualities which dis- 
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tinguish the hero from the mere soldier, Captain Hurlbut was the peer of 
any of his contemporaries, and deserved the best that his country could 
afford in the way of reward. But the event in which his laurels were won 
was a trivial one, and despite his fine record, his wounds, his prolonged 
suffering, and his death, he soon passed out of men’s minds with the recol- 
lection of “the action at Tarrytown.” To-day all that remains to per- 
. petuate his memory is the brief mention made of him in history, the letters 
quoted above, and a simple tombstone over his grave at New London, 
Connecticut, bearing the following epitaph : 


“ The dust of 
CAPTAIN GEORGE HURLBUT, 
who died May 8, 1783, 
in the 28th year of his age, 
in consequence of a wound he 
received in the service 
of his country. 


Here lies a youth of valor, 
Known and tried, 

Who in his country’s cause, 
Fought, bled, and died.” 


The writer cherishes the hope that when the improvement of depot 
square in Tarrytown, now in progress, is completed, and it is transformed 
into an ornament to the river front, a memorial to Hurlbut will be erected 
there, and his sterling qualities be given. honor near the place where 
they were displayed. 

















THE FRENCH-CANADIAN PEASANTRY 
HABITS AND MODE OF LIFE 
III 


The early colonists of La Nouvelle France came chiefly from Normandy, 
Brittany contributing a certain number, as also La Saintonge, Bearn, 
Picardy, and Le Poitou. A party, not large, of Berrichons and Beau- 
serons are known to have cast in their lot with those original emigrants, 
the total number of whom was about 5,000. The majority were soldiers, 
a considerable portion farmers. All who settled down as farmers were 
called habitants, a name still borne by their descendants. They alternately 
farmed and soldiered, according to the demands of the military authorities. 
Subsequently more immigrants came from France to fill up the decimated 
ranks of the colonists through heavy losses by epidemics, scurvy, famine, 
and wars with the Indians and English, but their number was never large. 
The few thousand settlers of the first half of the seventeenth century had 
increased to 60,000 at the cession to Britain in 1760. This number had 
swollen in 1890 to over 2,000,000, including those settled in the United 
States, a rate unequaled by that of the most prolific people known to 
modern enumerators or statisticians, This unparalleled expansion of the 
original population is chiefly due to the extraordinary fecundity of the 
old hardy, healthy pioneers and settlers, who dared to brave all dangers 
and hardships in order to carry out the perilous and trying scheme of 
founding another France in the unknown wilds of North America. Many 
writers believe there would have been a still larger French-Canadian popu- 
lation to-day if the old relations with France had continued; but it is 
doubtful if the stream of French emigration would ever have attained 
considerable proportions. The Canadian climate, with certain other condi- 
tions, were not powerful attractions to natives of the sunny, fertile land of 
France, and besides, for many generations the French have not exhibited 
any great inclination to risking their fortunes in new regions. Whether 
the province has lost or gained by the course events have actually taken 
is difficult to determine, but there is no room for difference of opinion as 
to the value to the colony of the British and American emigration, with 
that capital and abundant volume of labor which they brought, so essential 
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to the rapid and profitable settlement and cultivation of vast new wild 
regions. 

The true character of the French-Canadian cannot be fully understood 
without a knowledge of the influences which have molded his early ances- 
tors. As most historical readers are aware, the great northern province of 
.France, Normandy, was originally peopled by Gauls and Romans; and 
about the ninth century of the Christian era it was repeatedly overrun 
and devastated by hordes of Danish pirates. Charles the Simple, then 
sovereign of France, to put an end to those destructive inroads, made a 
treaty with Rollo, the son of Ragnwald, chief of the Northmen, giving him 
the duchy of Neustria or Normandy, on condition of acknowledging his 
superior authority. The new northern race was now engrafted upon the 
older stock of Gauls and Romans, from which the Normans, since so 
famous, are descended. The vigor and enterprising spirit of the original 
sources are indisputable, their martial qualities and energies having been 
developed by mutual rivalry, peculiar local circumstances, and ambitious 
projects of a stimulating, impréssive character. 

The relations between Neustrians and Northmen were not seldom 
strained, the former often having reason to complain of the exactions of 
the latter. While the new-comers presumed upon the royal concessions, 
their harassed neighbors, the older settlers, were afraid to openly rebel, 
lest a costly and dangerous war should result. The Neustrians, often 
thrown upon their wits, were forced to practice cunning and even dissimu- 
lation in self-defense against rude and unscrupulous rivals. The character 
no less than the physical qualities of the future Normans were thus early 
and materially affected. The race gradually became quarrelsome, preda- 
tory, and adventurous, ever ready to take advantage of weaker, less intelli- 
gent, or wealthier neighbors. And their descendants to-day display not a 
few of their characteristics, including their shrewdness, energy, and adven- 
turous spirit. 

The rustic of Norman extraction exhibits much natural sharpness 
(finesse). He has a shrewd fear of committing himself by hasty answers, 
or of injuring his interests by too ready admissions. To a direct question 
involving or thought likely to jeopardize his interests, he will give you an 
evasive reply, a sous-entendu or partial admission likely to deceive with- 
out, in the speaker’s opinion, implicating his conscience. His manner is so 
innocent that it disarms suspicion, and afterwards he will quietly smile and 
throw the blame upon the stupidity of the victim. Any one who gets 
around him in the course, of a “swap” or “bargain” may well boast of 
his success. It is highly amusing to watch two equally sharp fellows try- 
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ing to get the better of one another. The shifts, evasions, prevarications, 
exaggerations and so forth, display an amount of selfish acuteness and 
roguish ingenuity that would do credit or discredit to the professional 
sharper. Such incidents would be simply amusing only that they often 
lead to reprisals sorely felt afterwards. In the fairs and market-places 
the art may be witnessed daily. The one who obtains the advantage is 
said to have “ amanché” (a word of Canadian coinage) the other. But 
when he comes to an understanding and shakes hands over a bargain, his 
word is his bond. 

This finesse is sometimes carried to the point of sharp practice. Fora 
sample: A priest who had the taste of a fancier of choice breeds of poultry 
was very proud of a certain rooster, and often boasted there was not 
another bird in the country so handsome. A cunning peddler, who pre- 
tended to have seen finer birds with townspeople, was engaged to procure 
one for his reverence if he could. One day, in the priest’s absence, he 
came to the parsonage, captured (“ chiper”’) the rooster, and awaited his 
return. The moment the reverend father appeared, the peddler held out 
the bird’ to him, saying exultingly: “Well, sonsteur le curé, 1 have got 
your bird at last. Is hé not a beauty? Take it, sir, for I am in a hurry!” 
The priest was surprised at the likeness between the fowls, but thought, if 
anything, this was the handsomer bird of the two, and paid the trickster 
liberally for his supposed new prize. When remonstrated with, later, on 
the imposition, the rascal merely replied: “I told you, monsteur le curé, it 
was your rooster, and stil! you would pay for it!” It used to be said of 
this scamp: Lorsque vous cherchez un coquin, vrai n'allez pas chez son votsin 
(When you are seeking a rascal, call not upon his neighbor). 

Another d/ague amusante, or amusing yarn, of the same kind may be 
given. Entering a church a rogue saw a priest in the confessional, with 
his watch hanging outside. His turn among the penitents came, and he 
‘coolly walked forward, unhooked the timepiece, knelt, and began his con- 
fession with the admission that he had stolen a watch, making a move as 
if to give it to the priest. Of course it was refused, and he was told he 
must return it to the owner. The sinner replied: “ But I have offered it 
to him and he won't take it back.” “Well, then, keep it yourself,” 
replied the innocent victim. 

While the adztant may take advantage of others in a bargain, trespass 
a little, profit of a neighbor’s mistake in the measurement of his land, ap- 
propriate a valuable strip of it by a stealthy movement of the fence, on the 
highway or elsewhere, in all other respects he is honesty itself. There 
exists an old legend, according to which the Norman concluded the Lord’s 
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Prayer thus: Mon Dieu, je ne vous demande pas de bien, mettez mot seulement 
@ céte de quelgu’un qui en possede (“1 do not ask of you, my God, property, 
only locate me near one who owns some”).* Regular professional thieves 
are scarce, and burglary is almost unknown. He will carefully return any 
article borrowed of a neighbor, whom he will oblige readily when his turn 
comes. 

The vice of blasphemy is little practiced by the men who have not 
traveled from home. Impulsive and quick-tempered, when excited or pro- 
voked the peasant often employs expletives of the harmless kind. In the 
cities, however, the laboring classes of this race are not entitled to equal 
credit; their language in argument or descriptive gossip can be as faulty as 
that of the lower classes of other races. In presence of children he is 
very particular to avoid any coarse language, a delicacy which might be 
copied by others with advantage. Inoffensive exclamations like the fol- 
lowing may be uttered on certain occasions: Mlle tonnerres (“ A thousand 
thunders”), C'est t¢ pas maudit (“Isn't it devilish”), Mom d’un petit bon- 
homme (“ Name of a little fellow ”’), etc. 

Their love of litigation is one of the inherited instincts often remarked. 
It proves sometimes, like other weaknesses,both troublesome and expensive. 
Indeed, at present the cost of litigation in the provincial courts, in conse- 
quence of an elaborate system of laws and legal machinery, the use of the 
two languages and so forth, is often oppressive, almost ruinous, The old 
Norman bluntly or piratically strove to appropriate any enviable property 
within reach, while some of his descendants nowadays resort to law for 
the settlement of disputes about real or imaginary settlers’ rights and 
privileges. Mr. J. A. Le Moine, so well known to “terati both in the 
United States and Canada, in a very interesting work, replete with highly 
useful information—7he Explorations of Jonathan Oldbuck, F. G. S. Q., 
in Eastern Latitudes—says: “There were 424 lawsuits from 26th Septem- 
ber, 1663, to 23d August, 1664, in a population of about 1,500 souls, or 
nearly one lawsuit to every fourth person.” 

To illustrate the French-Canadian’s weakness for litigation may be re- 
lated the following, told me by a prominent member of the bar, practicing 
in a city at some little distance from Quebec. He was retained to defend 
a farmer in a lawsuit (uve affaire, they say) offering several knotty legal 
problems. On closely examining the case the lawyer expressed the opin- 
ion that his client would win the suit; but soon after, to his surprise, the 
decision of the court favored his opponent. He thereupon advised his 
client to seek a reversal of the judgment in a higher—the Court of 

* Le Premier Colon de Lévis, by Joseph Edmond Roy. 
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Revision ; but suggested that another lawyer should also be consulted. 
The counsel, an advocate of high standing, thought the matter had better 
be dropped. But the farmer was reluctant to give up the contest without 
another effort, his pride no less than his interests being now involved, and 
he therefore ordered his lawyer to continue the case. The Court of Revi- 
sion maintained the first decision, to the consternation of both lawyer and 
farmer. The former, however, still believed it a wrong judgment, and told 
his client to try next the Court of Appeals, but again urged him to take 
counsel elsewhere. Once more they were forewarned not to be sanguine of 
success. Still another consultation followed, with the same adverse opinion 
as to the continuance of the suit. But the farmer replied, with that head- 
strong disposition for which the Bretons are more famous than the Nor- 
mans, that as long as there was any chance of winning the case, he would 
not drop it. In the last trial, the plucky 4adctant¢ triumphed by a vote of 
three judges to one, upholding his lawyer’s good judgment and legal knowl- 
edge. Yet the victor, while ready to risk thousands of dollars to win a case 
where hundreds only were at stake, would probably deny himself his 
dinner, if visiting a strange city, to save twenty-five cents. 

The authority for the above, a shrewd observer of men and things, gives 
a plausible and interesting explanation of the farmer’s partiality to law- 
suits. In the country there are no places of amusement, theatres or con- 
certs, which such lovers of pleasure and of acting would like to frequent. 
Their fondness for excitement and display must find gratification, and about 
the only place where acting may be practiced or witnessed is the district 
courthouse, which is usually crowded with spectators watching the pro- 
ceedings with unfeigned interest. Naturally the litigants and witnesses are 
the people of importance for the hour, and on leaving court they are sur- 
rounded by a host of admiring, sympathizing friends. While the suit is 
pending neighbors call upon them whenever they pass the house, or stop 
them on the road, to talk over the case and its prospects. The farmer en- 
joys attention, it gives him increased importance ; but, the suit ended, the 
principals lapse into their original obscurity. They often keenly feel the 
change, so that when another opportunity arises, they eagerly plunge again 
into “the glorious uncertainties of the law.” 

Racine well illustrated that penchant of his race for law, in Les Plaideurs, 
when he wrote: 


“ Pour plaider. 
Laissez faire, ils ne sont pas au bout 
J'y vendrai ma chemise ; et je veux rien ou tout.” 


One thing is certain, they do not look at law in the light of a celebrated 
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barrister, recently deceased, who was once asked his sincere opinion on the 
subject : “ Why, the fact is,” he rejoined, “if any man were to claim this 
coat upon my back, and threaten my refusal with a lawsuit, he should 
certainly have it, lest in defending my coat I should lose my waistcoat 
also.” 

Not a few Canadian critics: have remarked upon the proneness of the 
race to jealousies,among themselves. One fellow will frequently belittle 
a neighbor's work, decry his farm, or speak slightingly of his competitors’ 
goods, easily coming to the belief, by frequent repetition, that his own are. 
superior. The same weakness casts a shadow over all circles of French- 
Canadian social life, found as often among professional men and /tcrati 
as among the uneducated. It is another trait of Norman origin, partly 
the product of jealousy and pride, which will not brook the triumph of 
rivals. They want the honors and benefits, generally believing they 
are better entitled to them than their more successful competitors. But 
despite this sharp rivalry, they can meet afterwards and readily perform 
the duties of good neighborhood, giving, when needed, substantial help. 
This jealousy, I may add, is found pleasantly contrasted with an honor- 
able generosity to outsiders, whose merits and achievements usually receive 
ample justice. 

The Aabitant is fickle, impressionable, and impulsive. His faults may 
be the counterpart of his gifts, or, in the opinion of many, their necessary 
background—d/s ont les qualités de leurs defauts. A new scheme, recom- 
mended plausibly, with some sentiment urged in its favor, wins him 
easily; but second thoughts not seldom interfere to influence his action 
and suggest a delay pending the revelation of the experience of others. 
Urgency now would fail of the mark, practical proof being required for 
his conversion. . Thus, improvements in agricultural and other implements 
of trade will long be left severely alone till their value be fully demon- 
strated by an enterprising neighbor or pushing agent. This caution, it 
must be confessed, is often carried too far, justifying the reproach of 
“slowness,” cast at these people. But, considering their isolated con- 
dition till the end of the first half of this century, in a region of long and 
hard winters, it is a wonder not that they have accomplished so little but 
that they have achieved so much. Of late matters are changing greatly 
near the cities; many have learned the latest improvements of all kinds 
and are willing to risk money in promising experiments, 

The venturesome, speculative spirit of the Anglo-Saxon, Jean Baptiste 
rarely exhibits; nor that enterprise in making money for its own sake. 
If reproved on this score, he will philosophically and perhaps truly 
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reply, that at the end of the year he will be as well off as the eager 
money-hunters. He will say Je fintrai par “amarrer,” by which he 
means he will ultimately succeed in making both ends meet. He does 
not believe that happiness is mainly dependent upon the acquisition of 
wealth, which generally requires the sacrifice of most of the pleasures 
of life. Such contentment and indifference go far to explain the small 
number of wealthy French-Canadians, and of the few speculators and 
projectors to be found among them. The reader can draw his own 
conclusions as to the merit of such opinions; but they come to us with at 
least considerable recommendations. No one will deny their great age on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the wisdom no less than the purity of 
their source in the leading nations of ancient and modern times. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that mere slaves of mammon will often pass in the hunt 
for wealth such easy-going, temperate competitors in business, not wholly 
wrapped up in money-making and worldly parade. People there live for 
themselves and friends—in other words, enjoy life to the full. After lay- 
ing something by for the traditional “ rainy day,” they will take life easy, 
‘sweetening its evening by diversions and enjoyments of the approved 
kinds. Unlike the Briton or American, who struggles to make others 
think his “ pile,” however substantial, can never satisfy, he acts upon the 
old pious conviction that : . 


‘‘ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


A proper estimate of the value of money is occasionally manifested by 
the rustics. One fellow, who always haggled at a bargain, the possessor of 
a considerable sum of money and gathered property worth as much more, 
obtained by usury, had just buried his second wife. Shortly after, presenting 
himself before the priest, he pretended to be shocked at the price of the 
funeral service, and begged for a reduction. ‘ You know, monsteur le curé, 
that I ama good customer of yours, and a customer should be favored. 
I buried my first wife here, and I have just buried my second. I may 
soon be getting married again, and, besides, you know my father is on his 
last legs (dranle dans le manche), and my mother will hardly survive him 
(ne lut survivra guere). Now, have some conscience (mettes la main sur la 
consctence) and take something off this big bill (vabattes moi quelque chose).” 
But the priest was inexorable, notwithstanding his parishioner’s tempting 
promise of further custom. 

A well-known usurer in the neighborhood of Quebec was regarded as 
a genius in his way. He could neither read nor write, but could produce, 
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at a moment’s notice, a debtor’s note from among a pile of other papers. 
One of his schemes was to take credit wherever he could be trusted, and 
refuse to pay until sued and judgment was obtained against him. Some 
one asked him before he died why he pursued so foolish a course. 
‘* Whoever takes me for a fool will find out his mistake, particularly if he 
have any dealings with me. I have saved many a pound that way; 
most people would rather lose a sum due than sue for it.” He had a 
system of his own for keeping accounts. He kept a general store, and 
would chalk against the wall all the articles he sold on credit. He hada 
certain sign for each debtor, opposite which he would set another sign to 
indicate the goods sold. For instance, for a cheese he would draw .a 
circle, for a millstone, a circle with a dot in the centre. One day he asked 
a customer for the price of a cheese, which the latter denied having 
bought. The shopkeeper then remembered it was a millstone, but he 
had forgotten to put the dot inthe centre. Without claiming fame as the 
result of his singular limitations and remarkable sharpness, this old fellow 
might yet be said to be a man of mark. ‘ 

Thrift is a common characteristic of the peasants. The women prepare’ 
all the food and frequently make the entire raiment of the household. 
They economize at every point, and will even occasionally skip a meal, 
while away from home, to save a trifle. But they have not yet reached 
the frugality of Mrs. Goodenough, on which Mrs. Gaskell descants in 
Wives and Daughters, who would cut her children’s hair while they had 
colds, “for it was of no use having two colds when one would do, and 
cutting our hair was sure to give one.”” Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton, in 
one of her delightful contributions to the Boston Hera/d a short time ago, 
remarks on this subject: “‘ French frugality means getting the full worth of 
one’s money, and, above all, wasting nothing. It adorns respect- 
ability and sobers wealth; it enables the entire community to get the 
most out of life. It extends even into the matter of eating; and our 
wastefulness of the gravy is quite as amazing to a Frenchman as it is to 
us to see him carefully wipe it all up with his bread.” 

Their proneness to dispute on the expression of strong uncongenial 
opinion, or during periods of excitement, when differences in the ordinary 
affairs of life arise, has often been alluded to by both foreign and native 
writers. They are excitable and impulsive, but easy-going generally, and 
even-tempered. They quickly forget their flash of anger, and meet their 
whilom opponent the next day with the usual polite and friendly man- 
ner—sans rancune. The long, violent, wordy tempests in which they 
indulge, with wild gesticulations and even threats of violence, excite 
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apprehension in the minds of the peaceful onlookers, but to the natives 
are only diverting, as the result is rarely serious. 

The quality of obstinacy, or what the partial critic characterizes as 
resoluteness, is a marked feature of the descendant of the ancient Bretons 
who mingled with the original explorers and colonists. Cautious and slow 
in resolving upon any particular course, when once his mind is made up 
the utmost difficulty is experienced in persuading him to reconsider his 
determination, much less any change of opinion. To such a philosopher 
change, in many cases, means weakness or insincerity, a failing very 
unpopular and injurious to personal influence. When he is in doubt as 
to the course he should pursue he will say, /e suzs en balan (an obso- 
lete French expression of the time of Montaigne). You may bring the 
strongest argument to bear against his conclusions, establish as plainly 
as two and two make four that he is wrong, and still he will cling to 
his opinions. He will politely listen to all you may wish to say on the 
subject, but he will leave you determined to carry out his original inten- 
tion. He will not dissimulate, as the more wily farmer of Norman 
descent, who will generally pretend to be convinced, and act afterward 
as he thinks best. : 

They live in easy relations among themselves. A familiarity of a 
pleasant and mutually respectful sort exists, with a ready disposition to 
fraternize with and help each other. This is often alluded to by outsiders 
as ‘“‘clannish;” but it is really a simple, kindly willingness to bear with. 
inconvenience from fellow-countrymen which would not be tolerated from 
foreigners. Their long isolation among an English-speaking community 
has made them cultivate much sympathy for one another. And the 
kindly relations between the old sezgneurs and their tenants, two or three 
centuries ago, served to strengthen the friendly ties uniting both classes 
down to the beginning of this century. Their firm establishment in the 
New World could not have been possible without this mutual good-feeling 
and co-operation, both in peace and war. There is no doubt that the ties 
of friendship are strong with them, and they last over the period of fair 
weather and prosperity. They will stand by their friends with genuine sym- 
pathy and substantial aid when the skies lower and ruin threatens. There 
is an added powerful bond of union in their common religious faith, the 
Roman Catholic, which everywhere binds them together, even in the 
United States. But they have not yet reached anything approaching 
that partiality for each other which is attributed to the American people 
by one of themselves: ‘You have a great country,” said an English- 
man to a citizen of the United States; “but your climate shortens life. 
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Your business men die young.” ‘“ The trouble is not with the climate,” 
replied-our countryman. “No,sir. The reason why our people die young 
is because they know when they've got enough. Public-spirited, patriotic, 
and unselfish, they die early, sir, to make room for the rising generation.” 

At home the farmer is generally abstemious, but not always so when 
he visits the cities. He is not, however, a noisy reveler or quarrelsome, 
but rather vastly fraternal, believing that conviviality is the one touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin. After his frolic, he leads a quiet, 
industrious, self-denying life, till his next visit to the town, with its mani- 
fold temptations. We have thus another illustration of the law of the 
pendulum, that in its reaction swings over its full course. 

They are very fond of horses, and especially a good roadster (um 
bon routeur). The temptation to pass his neighbor on all ordinary occa- 
sions, or the resolution not to let his neighbor pass him, is not much 
resisted. He makes cheerful exception, however, of the local magnates, 
who are “given the road” through feelings of respect and feudal instincts. 
As to the commonalty, both they and the horses expect to be put on 
their mettle whenever they meet on the road. Often they enter into 
a race without premeditation, as on the return from a funeral. The 
mourners on the way home do exhibit a serious demeanor after the 
solemn funeral rites within and without the church, but the horses are 
no parties to such conventions. They will have a say as to the time and 
manner of the return trip, in accordance with that instinct in other cases 
so often utilized by man. The moment they hear a horse approaching 
from behind they will prick up their ears and increase their rate of speed. 
The noble animal is astonished to feel his master curb him, and soon he 
begins to evince signs of uneasiness, His disposition for speed increases, 
but he is still held in. The excitement, however, grows apace, and insen- 
sibly the master himself feels the contagion gaining upon him. Little 
by little matters become livelier, the two teams are now rushing along at 
lightning speed, and perhaps the second horse dashes ahead. Then the 
cries of the drivers break forth, as they urge their steeds to the utmost 
swiftness. Gallant, dashing feats always command admiration among 
them, and the people rush to the windows or outside, shouting words of 
encouragement to their favorites, amid clapping of hands. The follow- 
ing Sunday the stirring incidents of these struggles are discussed. The 
unseemliness of such rivalries at such a time is pointed out and firm 
resolutions are made for the future, recalling the poacher’s vow that he 
would never steal Baron Greenfield’s game again, “ at any rate not till his 
meat gave out.” 
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Daily contact with the dead, like other customs impressive or revolting 
at first, can harden persons to an extent destructive of their finer feelings, 
and permit of liberties or practices almost incredible to mankind in gen- 
eral. I witnessed one day in the city of Quebec a peculiar incident. The 
dead from the morgue and unclaimed bodies from the hospitals are borne 
to the cemetery in a very plain hearse, drawn by but one horse, usually 
unaccompanied by mourners. The driver of such a hearse I saw deliber- 
ately draw up his horse at a hotel near the St. Foy tollgate, on his way to 
Belmont Cemetery, and return after awhile wiping his mouth with one 
hand and a lighted pipe in the other. After thus wishing his passenger 
good luck on his long journey, he proceeded nonchalantly towards the 
graveyard. The deponent did not follow to see if he stopped again before 
he reached his destination, but his good cheer being wholly undaunted by 
his sombre traveling party, he seemed fully equal to such indulgence. 

An acquaintance to whom I repeated the above mentions that while 
on a tour through Ireland, a few years ago, and walking on the road lead- 
ing to the famous cemetery of Glasnevin, he perceived to his astonish- 
ment two hearses nearly abreast, approaching at terrific speed, the driver 
of each violently exerting himself to get well ahead of the other. This 
extraordinary race was kept up till the cemetery gates were reached. 
Expressing his surprise to the gatekeeper at the spectacle of a hard race 
to the graveyard, a sight unknown in Canada to any creed or nationality, 
our tourist was informed that it was not uncommon among the poorer and 
more superstitious of the Irish when two or more hearses met. Each 
driver then strove to the utmost to avoid being last in entering the ceme- 
tery, the spirit of the last brought in being obliged to keep guard over all 
the graves and tombs till the next corpse arrived to relieve it of this duty. 
In Connaught and the other more Celtic districts of the island the same 
custom is occasionally witnessed, and I have since read that he was right. 
It appears that when two funeral parties reach the cemetery at the same 
time, the difficulty is settled by a simultaneous filling up of the graves. 

Like Frenchmen generally, the French-Canadian is often misjudged 
by people of different temperaments, reared under different institutions. 
They accuse him of insincerity of manner and affectation, for they find it 
impossible to understand his real feelings in the ordinary relations and 
duties of life. He makes, they will say, as great a fuss or friendly show in 
greeting an acquaintance for whom he cares little as a friend whom he 
greatly likes; may ask with as much apparent solicitude after the health 
and welfare of the one as the other, paying compliments unsparingly in 
both cases. But the impulse to this demonstration is found in the fact 
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that he considers such acts of gracious civility due to all with whom he is 
brought into social contact. It is the mark of his good-breeding, and this 
requires a very different quality of grace and cordiality from the indiffer- 
ent and even frigid greetings becoming so much the vogue at the present 
day. I heartily agree with the remark from a notable work recently 
published under the title of French 7raits, by W. C. Brownell, which is 
equally applicable to their kindred in Canada: “ The truth is,” writes this 
critical observer, ‘the French are as sincere as any other people, only they 
manifest the virtue in theirown way. French manners include a good 
deal of compliment, and compliment is taken literally only by the savage. 
Compliment is merely the current coin of the French social realm.” 
The main object with the French-Canadian is to give pleasure to those 
he meets, and win, in return, their esteem. If you discuss this subject 
with him seriously, he will plead that “the white lie” is indispensable to 
the proper working of the social machine; and very few would deny that 
harmony in certain circles would not exist a day if the naked truth were 
habitually revealed ; if, for example, our servants should tell callers that 
though their masters were at home, they were not visible to them. Inthe 
work already quoted from, Mr. W. C. Brownell’s, this clever writer says: 
“More ‘white lies’ are told in France than in America; but I honestly 
think fewer black ones. The evasion that will give pleasure or spare pain 
does not shock the Frenchman; but the slander that will ruin a life would 
be opposed to the social instinct. The French scorn cant as we scorn 
falsehood.” And the same writer adds: “ The white lie is tremendously 
convenient, and is, I think, destined to greater popularity with us than it 
at present enjoys. In France its abolition would revolutionize society.” 
Much of the French-Canadian’s course is dictated by love of appro- 
bation, manner and conduct both being largely influenced by the force of 
public opinion. Naturally, then, the feelings and interests of his acquaint- 
ances receive much consideration. And he certainly shows a praiseworthy - 
readiness to oblige them, as well as to do them practical service. These 
courtesies, among the peasant class, are not, of course, generally practiced 
with the delicacy of those trained to the refined expression of city life. 
His temperament vibrates responsively to any social overture, for the 
friendliness of others cheers and inspires him. On all occasions the 
strength of his social feelings is very noticeable, solitude being a weariness 
to him. Any comradeship is more desirable than moping. This dispo- 
sition enables any one to address him, in traveling, and to ask any ques- 
tion, his mood affording an agreeable contrast to the taciturnity of the 
average English stranger. 
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The Frenchman, besides a proper feeling of humanity and duty to- 
wards strangers as such, flatters himself that by politeness he can at least 
enjoy an opportunity of conversing with people of all sections, till by 
broad interchange of thought he thus becomes intellectually cosmopolitan, 
and this in the simplest way, without cost or care. The American people 
often exhibit the same desirable spirit. A custom-house official at one 
of the European boundaries exclaimed to a party from America: “ Why 
is it we can always tell you from the English the moment we see you and 
hear you speak? Always we are glad to meet you, and always we hate 
the sight of an Englishman.” Of course, total strangers as they were in 
either case, it was the genial spirit of the one and the grave, somewhat 
repellent, manner of the other that led to this avowal from an inspector 
of trunk and passport. 

With the average Briton a formal introduction is necessary—de rigueur. 

Without it that mysterious but very delicate and important second self, 
his ‘“‘ sense of propriety,” would be vitally injured. The French-Canadian 
of cities considers this a very flexible requirement, of little importance, 
except on occasions of state. Indeed, he laughs at the stiffness and servile 
submission to habit exhibited by those who would be shocked at the 
omission of established form at an ordinary meeting at a railway station 
or restaurant, or a greeting on abrief journey. Such sticklers are ridiculed 
as too particular for that respect which they alone consider their due. In 
common phrase they ought “to live-in a bandbox,” where they could not 
only put on their own airs, but breathe them, too, without change.. : The 
French feeling on the subject is reflected in the ridiculous take-off pub- 
lished in the Paris newspapers a few years ago. A Briton chanced to see 
a woman fall into the Seine. He stopped and watched her struggles to 
save herself from drowning, but made not the slightest effort to deliver 
her, although there was manifested some concern on his stolid face. The 
poor woman was drowned. The Englishman was subsequently heard 
expressing regret at the misfortune of his not having been introduced to 
her, for, said he, “ being a good swimmer 1 might have saved her, but I 
could not, of course, touch a stranger.” 

On the other hand the extreme politeness of the French, on either side 
the ocean, may on occasions be too resolutely maintained. A French- 
man visiting an Englishman in his London home was told that the occa- 
sion would be celebrated by the opening of .a very old bottle of Oporto 
wine at dinner. In due time it was produced by the butler, and, with 
many precautions, decanted and delicately served. The host, being en- 
gaged in carving, urged his guest to take a preliminary sip, assuring him 
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that the treat before him was too delicate to be held in waiting. The 
‘Frenchman, with all the air of entire realization of his host’s prediction, 
complimented him graciously upon being the possessor of a wine so 
exquisite, which he did not hesitate to pronounce the finest he ever drank. 
Eager to share the delicious vintage, the host laid down the carver 
and lifted his glass to his lips, when, without a scruple, he instantly spat 
out what he had drank with supreme disgust, demanding of the amazed 
butler what vile stuff he had served tothem. It was then ascertained 
that a bottle of ink had been opened by mistake. The above serves 
to illustrate the fact that a French guest thinks it his first duty to have 
both his good-breeding and his digestion in iron-clad armor, at the ser- 
vice of his host. 

The habitants are true and sincere on important matters. Indeed, 
among themselves, especially when referring to religion or their agricul- 
tural interests, they are almost boorish in their freedom. They are frank 
and outspoken ‘over their affairs, even speaking to strangers with complete 
freedom about private or delicate matters. In trivial things they hold 
themselves, as do too large a mass of humanity elsewhere, quite at liberty 
to serve their own comfort with sincerity or insincerity as it may happen 
to suit their convenience. As we have seen, this race has its faults, but 
they throw into clear relief their kindly qualities and sterling virtues. At 
any rate they have gained the good-will of unprejudiced observers. The 
laboring classes of the same nationality offer many specimens not so credit- 
able to the human race; but contact with hardship and vice has been the 
perverting influence of many of them. 

The distinction between classes in every village, with its multiform 
results, would amuse the practical democratic citizen of the United 
States. The séigneurs and professional men, who, by the bye, are often 
persons with distinguished airs, possessing a fair knowledge of the world, 
represent the grand seigneur or territorial lord of the olden time. While 
they will address the Aaditant in an easy, familiar way, they will not asso- 
ciate with him on friendly terms, nor condescend to make him an intimate. 
This sensitive colonial aristocracy like to preserve the old social distinctions 
and keep the commonalty in their place. They will rarely eat at the 
same table with the farmers or artisans, and no opportunity is lost of im- 
pressing them with the extent of the social distance between these classes. 
And an enormous value will be set upon any favors shown by such 
“ great” to those “small.” Any local magnate forgetting his proper dis- 
tance, becoming too free with his inferiors, will speedily encounter the 
remonstrances of his peers, if not be ignored by them. And, strange as it 
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may seem to some, the very class whose member he has thus sought to 
elevate to his own level will not respect him for his condescension. { 
have known an intoxicated (“ chaud’’) lawyer to be told by a farmer with 
whom he was too familiar: Me vous dégradez pas, monsieur, vous n’étes pas 
des nétres! ( Don’t belittle yourself, sir, you are not of our kind!”) This 
respect for the upper class is traditional with the peasantry. They have 
been taught for centuries that the well-being of society depended upon 
such distinctions. The man bearing nature’s honor-marks in the form of 
good abilities, or distinguished for patriotism or philanthropy, is respected 
and considered deserving of confidence, but inherited honors carry more 
weight still. They think Bon sang ne ment pas (“ good blood will always 
tell”). 

Tourists comment upon the homage of the lower orders to a gentleman 
(un monsteur), The rustics believe not only in the divinity that “doth 
hedge a king,” but in every atom of it that may surround the squire. I 
may recall at this point a story of a French-Canadian lawyer who for 
some time has kept a talking parrot. Once, during his absence, a client 
from a distant parish, wishing to consult him, was shown to the parlor 
occupied by the bird, to await the lawyer's return. Seeing nobody 
present, the rustic put on his hat, when, to his astonishment, he was 
assailed with the command: Ofez vétre chapeau! (‘ Take off your hat!”’) 
The social offender promptly obeyed, with the becoming apology: Excusez 
mot, monsteur, je vous prenats pour un otseau! (‘ Excuse me, sir, I took 
you for but a bird !”’) 

When such peasants observe any member of the upper class at manual 
labor they lose respect for him, cousidering he has forgotten what is due 
to his order. If poverty cause the “ step down,” their usual reflection is, 
it does not become him to do such work. Many a hard hour is spent by 
the rustic in such kindly offices, and without any thought of compensation 
afterwards, simply to save the superior’s feelings. The performance of 
domestic “ chores” or self-help by the latter, however necessary to health 
and pocket, excites their sharpest comments, with conclusions of disrespect. 
I have seen persons sadly misjudged in the simple act of shoveling the 
snow off their sidewalks, for needed exercise, by such watchful critics, and 
denounced as miserly, wholly bent upon saving by unbecoming personal 
exertion. The women possess their full share of this feeling, too. The 
doctor’s wife, for instance, does not consider she should call on the mer- 
chant’s or the schoolmaster’s, while the latter does not think she could 
mingle with the wife of the blacksmith or laborer. 

Although the experiences of the people of the Canadian provinces and 
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the oldest states in the Union have been similar in the matter of demo- 
cratic origin, early hardships, and chief growth from popular sources, still 
the difference in the social habits prevailing on either side of the bound- 
ary is material. The class distinctions may, in the North, be carried 
sometimes too far, and mere title-poles, in the shape of knights or honor- 
ables, entitled to wear that prefix to their names as a reward for political 
services rendered or to come, are treated to rather much homage by the 
majority. A little distinction between the general mass and the leaders in 
the different departments of society, business, politics and science might 
be drawn, to the advantage of all classes. Self-respect should be preserved 
on the upper side, with due regard for merit of all kinds on the lower, in a 
way to stimulate the worthy, below, to achieve rank also, and to urge its 
actual possessors to mount still higher. On either side the line there is 
abundant room for merit,and neither individual jealousy nor mob rudeness 
should be permitted to drag it down. On the contrary, real worth, espe- 
cially the unselfish sort, loudly calls for every possible encouragement in 
the interest of all orders in the state. “Leveling up” should ever be 
preferred to “leveling down.” Manners and customs favorable to this 
latter process are rather prevalent with many in the United States. The 
following anecdote fairly illustrates personal habits too much in vogue 
with some, otherwise deserving of regard and imitation, but which natu- 
rally make a painful impression on persons of refined feelings, especially 
those observing them for the firsttime. A gentleman on his way from New 
York to Albany entered a smoking-car of the train and saw men engaged 
in a game of cards. He was impressed with the marked individuality of 
one of the players—a man of rugged features, square, firm-set chin, and 
hair white as snow, who was playing with all the excitement and ardor of 
youth, occasionally emphasizing his remarks with strong expletives. The 
partner was a young man hardly above thirty, with all the nonchalance of 
the western man. On the train’s arrival at a by-station, the younger man 
excused himself from taking further part in the game, as he had reached 
his destination, and he parted from his companion as from a newly made 
acquaintance. To my friend’s surprise the old gentleman then turned 
towards him and asked if he would take a hand, telling him they were 
playing“ All Fours.” Not liking the game, he proposed that they should 
substitute Whist, to which the old stranger replied: “Oh! Whist be ; 
life is too short for such agame. Comeand join me inthe best of games.” 
A very spirited one followed, but luck was against the old gentleman, which 
evoked some stunning exclamations of disgust. When the game was dis- 
continued and the veteran had left the car, a bystander remarked: 
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“The old gentleman likes his game of cards as much as he did when 
Abraham Lincoln occupied the White House.” My informant feeling sure 
that this was a case of mistaken identity, inquired of the train conductor, 
only to hear the information confirmed. This free-and-easy style, even to 
an American born and bred in New York state, seemed rather grating. 
He confessed there was room for more reserve and dignity in a man of 
eighty years, especially one who had occupied a position of honor and trust 
in the government of a great nation. 

The Canadian social chief or public man may possess no more moral 
value nor personal worth than the above free-and-easy veteran, but he will 
not make free with utter strangers or so readily mingle with casual 
acquaintances. If he have occupied a high position in society, politics, 
or the public service at any time, his subsequent demeanor is usually of 
a kind to preserve the fact ever after in the general remembrance. 


BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS, October, 1890. 














I, 


For William, prince of Orange, famed, 

And later England’s king, they named 

A county by the highland stream, 

And where it broadens in a dream 

Of bay-like beauty, England’s Queen, 

The good queen Anne, whose arms had 
been 

Assisted by Palatines brave 

In Europe’s wars, a refuge gave 

To their distress, when fiercely driven 

From home by persecutions given 

In Louis’s harsh religious zeal. 

With patents from the royal seal 

Foundations of a town they lay, 

A Newburgh called, and on the Tay 

In Scottish land near high Dundee, 

But nearer Perth washed by the sea, 

An older Newburgh erst was made. 

But weary grown the Teutons bade 

America’s Rhine a long farewell, 

And in their stead there came to dwell 

The English, Irish, Huguenots, 

To risk their scalps and crops and cots 

Amid the lurid Indian’s yells, 

Whose breast with raging envy swells. 


II. 


The heathen aborigines 

Were wont to hold horrid orgies 

Upon Dans Kamer’s Point that lay 

At northern end of Nebwurgh bay ; 
And Bachtamo their god adored, 

And help in all their schemes implored. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEWBURGH * 


When to the hunt or war about 

To march, here first they held a rout ; 

Conjurers turned in somersaults, 

Or smote themselves for all their faults, 

Leaped round the blaze in maddened 
gyre, 

Or charged, abandoned, through the fire. 

Then all the tribe with caterwaul 

Invoke to come the devil foul, 

Whom in an animal they see, 

If ravenous, bad prodigy, 

If innocent, fair augury. 

The savages with warfare sly 

Oft scourged the settlers doomed to die 

Beneath their hands, and Minnisink 

Fore’er remains a dreaded brink 

Of massacre, once wrought by Brant. 

At Goshen now a shaft extant 

Commemorates the whites who fell, 

Contesting for their homes right well 

That Julian day in seventy-nine, 

Where Delaware’s ravines entwine 

Their rocky knolls with bosky vine. 


IIT. 


In Orange saw the Clintons light— 
Immortal trio, George who right 
Wisely as governor ruled the state, 
And James who led to war’s debate 
The soldiery, sire of DeWitt, 

His greater son, chosen to sit 

As chieftain of the state, and plan 
The great canal, now free, that ran 
Between Lake Erie and the sea. 


*The following stanzas comprise the sixth canto, ‘‘ Newburgh,” of the centennial epic, 
* Washington,” composed at Cold Spring on Hudson, New York, by the Rev. Edward J. Runk, 


A.M., in 1889, and about to be published, with notes, in book form. 
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To fight the royal enemy 

The people raised six regiments. 

Du Bois as colonel brave presents 

The continental Fifth in line. 

From Goshen Allison the sign 

Of valor leads; from Florida 

Come Hathorn’s soldiers to the war, 

And Cornwall’s patriotic host, 

By Woodhull led, maintain their post. 

James Clinton heads New Windsor's 
braves, 

And o’er the Newburgh warriors waves 

The sword of Hasbrouck in command— 

All sworn to free their native land. 

Quebec and Montreal in fight 

The Orange valor bring to light, 

Fort Schuyler, Saratoga’s field 

And Yorktown’s cape fresh honor yield, 

And in the annals of the state 

Their names enroll among the great. 


IV. 


Where Otterkill its waters pours 

Upon the Hudson’s favored shores, 

Now Moodna Murderer’s 
called, 

On broad Plum Point a battery walled 

And armed with guns, by Machin 
made, : 

An iron chain and boom surveyed 

That stretched across to Pollepel’s isle 

To close the stream ’gainst force or guile. 

Below the creek Sloop hill arose, 

Where vessels landed their cargoes, 

With beacon fires illumed at night 

To flash the news along with light 

In days of periled freedom’s fight. 

West of New Windsor lay the square 

With mansions round about, and there 

The generals erst their quarters placed. 

Greene, Clinton, Knox, and St. Clair 

graced 


creek or 
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The scene, with Gates and Lafayette, 
Whilst in the village, neighboring yet, 
Had Washington his quarters set. 


V. 


In prosperous Newburgh, toward the 
south, 

Above Quassaic’s broadening mouth, 

Lies Hasbrouck’s house with gable roof, 

Built six score years ago, and proof 

Against the gnawing tooth of time. 

Within its walls we hear the chime 

Of mellow memories—the shrewd 

Designs of patriots, imbued 

With yearnings all the state to free, 

The mustering of company 

And regiment that marched away 

To swell America’s array, 

E’en valiant Hasbrouck’s own command, 

To help emancipate the land. 

From Philadelphia, where he stayed 

The winter after Yorktown made 

Our arms victorious in war, 

Came Washington to dwell afar 

From home once more another year, 

And in his house of stone from fear 

And danger ward the waiting state. 

Upon the stoop the Highland gaté 

And stream he might with ease survey, 

And mountain range across the bay. 

Within, the room of seven doors 

And single window, where fire roars 

In huge recess, a welcome gave 

To peaceful guests and warriors brave. 


VI. 


While discontent stole through the host 
Encamped around these hills, and boast 
Of mutiny was murmuring heard, 
Redress from congress seemed absurd, 
And violence appeared the way 

To wrest just treatment from delay. 
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In Pennsylvania’s ranks enrolled 

Led Lewis Nicola in bold 

Array of arms a regiment, 

Who in the bloom of May had sent 

A missive to the chief revered, 

In which he pondered on the feared 

Stability of government 

Republican, to represent 

Advantages of monarchy, 

The English one particularly, 

And urge with gentle hint made plain 

The kingly title and the reign 

Majestic for the chief addressed. 

But Washington such schemes repressed 

With ‘patriotic promptitude, 

Rebuking all such hardihood, 

Injurious to the struggling state. 

Unlike ambitious Cesar, great 

In war, who thrice refused a crown, 

A single nay enough renown 

Brought him, who played no pompous 
part, " 

But showed mankind an honest heart. 


Wai, 


The camps amid the highland hills 
Columbia’s resting army fills, 

While Frank allies the winter pass 
Within Virginia’s lines, alas ! 

The keeper, too, with Maryland, 

Of Britain’s second lost command. 
Revolving time the summer brings, 
And northward Gallia’s army wings 
Its homeward way across the lea. 
Their brave allies once more to see, 
And bid farewell and fond Godspeed, 
Columbia's soldiers, valiant breed 

Of foemen armed, to Peekskill wend 
Their way by road or boat, descend 
Upon Verplanck’s high pointed shore, 
And wait their martial guests before 
The bay that like Lake Como seems. 
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With ordered tents the landscape gleams. 

September's speeding fortnight beams 

Upon the serried martial lives, 

When Rochambeau the brave arrives, 

His welcome host in arms to lead 

’Twixt dual lines that orders heed, 

Arranging them from ferry pier 

To quarters of the chieftain near. 

The right wing under Gates is ranked 

In two divisions closely flanked. 

In one McDougall leads again 

Rhode Island and Connecticut's men, : 

And in the other, Scotch St. Clair 

With New York and New Jersey’s pair 

Of bold brigades, four regiments, 

Deployed in steady line, presents. 

The left wing stands with sturdy Heath, 

With one division ranged beneath 

The sabre in Lord Stirling’s hand, 

From Massachusetts’ eastern land 

And bleak New Hampshire’s mountains 
grand, 

Whilst Howe’s division is complete 

With men from Massachusetts, meet 

To start the war, and victory greet. 

All uniformed and armed they rest, 

Five thousand strong, to hail the guest 

Of Gallia lingering in the west. 


VIII. 


Up from the strand the Frenchmen 
come, 
With banners flying, sound of drum, 
And martial music, horses’ stamp, 
Artillery rumbling, and the tramp 
Of ordered thousands, bright arrayed. 
De Lauzun’s legion undismayed, 
With Viomenil’s light infantry, 
Appears, the flower of Gallic chivalry, 
Whose regiments are marching on, 
With Montmorenci, De Deux Ponts, 
Wounded at the Yorktown redoubt, 











And Custine, leading them ’mid shout 
Of victory. At Crompond, near 
Mohegan and Mohansic’s mere 

Of dual waters beautiful, 

The French encamp; and dutiful 

To Mars the allied hosts review 
Their mutual lines, marshaled in true 
Allegiance to the warlike art, 

Nor are there lacking to the heart 

Of patriotic chivalry 

The rites of hospitality 

And joyous round of courtesy, 

To celebrate the victory. 


IX. 


A month they spend in social joy, 
When toward October's end, with coy 
And envious wing, the flight of Time 
The allies sundered from the clime 

By stream and mountain beautified. 
Eastward the army dignified 

By Rochambeau’s wise leadership 

In perfect order marched. ’Mid drip 
And pour of rain our soldiers strike 
Their tents, and follow the turnpike 
O’er Sachoes’ brook and toilsome hill 
To Redoubt mountain wood, where still 
The pleasing forest shades the eye. 

All night beneath the heavens they lie 
At Garrison’s, till morning light 

With dawn salutes their waking sight 
And rouses them the stream to cross, 
Their journey meets no loitering loss 
As up the Butter hill they press, 

And though, another night, caress 

The couch and pillow of the ground, 
The morning’s rise and march hath found 
At New Windsor the camp regained. 

So left they ancient Peekskill, drained 
Of all that grand array, the forts 

And lookouts toward the bay, and sports 
Of international delight. 
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Now to Fort Independence site 

The soldiers of the state repair 

In summer months the garb to wear 

And arms to use of warlike drill, 

And keep alive our martial skill ; 

Whilst from the village near to view, 

Where matchless Whitefield’s preaching 
threw 

A saving charm o’er sinners called, 

And all his listeners enthralled, 

Doth silver speech her power renew 

In world-famed Chauncey M. Depew. 


X. 


So rested in their winter camp 
The army, and with reflection stamp 
Unbearable their tardy pay. 

To their memorial delay 

And empty promises are given 

By the congress, till onward driven 

A mutiny seems ripe and near. 

Bold Armstrong calls a meeting here 
Within the camp of officers 

For measures as occasion offers. 

But Washington censures the call 
Disorderly, ard to forestall 

Disaster bids the chieftains meet. 

With words dignified and discreet 
And sympathetic the revolt 

In bud he nips, and spent the bolt 
Seditious falls. Wise words enhance 
Again the stoop of Hasbrouck’s manse, 
Where he the speech of power writ, 

As rosy June there sees him sit, 

And governors of the states address 
Upon the prevalent distress 
Throughout the body politic, 

With feeble constitution sick. 

In later day a gifted child 

Of letters hath in Idlewild 

With rhythmic power brought delight, 
As Willis thrilled his lyre, and sight 
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Of highland scenes with golden glow 
Illumed the storied page of Roe. 


XI. 


Peace ! peace ! for this the warring world 

Contends and waits. The flag unfurled 

In blood at Lexington, eight years 

Thereafter at Newburgh appears, 

With peaceful acclamations hailed. 

In diplomatic Paris failed 

Not our statesmen to negotiate 

The independence of the state. 

Adams, Franklin, Jay, and Laurens 

Write peace and greatness with their 
pens 

For us ; while Oswald, Fitzherbert, 

And Strachey sign for Britain’s hurt 

And weal the day November ends. . 

Concord, white-winged, her journey 
wends 

Westward ; and congress, glad at peace, 

Bids tell hostilities shall cease. 

The army lines the Hudson’s banks 

With burnished arms in serried ranks, 

And banners floating in the air. 

Arms they present, and lo! the blare 

Of cannon roars reverberant 

From West Point near ; with fiery chant 

Of joy in musket volleys rolled 

Along the lines. The camp a fold 

Of worshippers in temple walls 

Becomes ; in prayer, lowly knelt, falls 

The reverent host, whilst Gano prays, 

Adoring the Ancient of days, 

Jehovah Saboath, God of victory. 

The supplication ended, see ! 

The risen host with music stilled, 

As Billings’ joyous anthem thrilled 

The balmy April peaceful air. 

The speeding day the patriots wear 

Away with feasts and social joy 

Till Eve her mantle gathers coy 
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And sombre round Day’s loveliness. 
Up from the south the warning stress 
Of booming cannon sounds to arms, 
And thrice along the line the charms 
Of martial joy in lightning flash 

Are loudly pealed around to dash 

In thundered waves upon the hills, 
Whilst ruby light the heaven fills. 
Forth from the shrouded mountain peaks 
Each beacon fire its message speaks 
No more of danger, but of peace. 

Nor shall the glowing summits cease 
To light and cheer till they have rolled 
Their radiance with tidings told 

From town to town, from state to state, 
From Newburgh at the Highland gate 
To Lexington the famed and great, 
Where sturdy patriots took their stand, 
And fired the shot that freed the land. 


XII. 


With white-winged peace to war fare- 
well ! 

Now dissolution sounds the knell 

Of old association strong 

And precious for the army long 

Enrolled and led to conflict fierce, 

Or steadfast when disasters pierce 

The waiting heart. To keep alive 

These memories, though peace may drive 

O’er all the land dispersed the sons 

Of Mars, the chieftains meet by Hudson’s 

Broad stream at Steuben’s quarters, 
placed 

In Verplanck’s house, that Fishkill faced, 

And organize a band maintained 

‘To-day by their first-born. They feigned 

No secret purpose proud, averse 

To liberty, but would rehearse : 

The cause of freedom, foster love 

Of union, honor, and above 

The lapse of time a brotherhood. 














A name revered of hardihood 

In danger, but in peace return 

To civic toil they choose, and learn 
From Roman Cincinnatus grand 
To save and serve a grateful land. 
Their chosen president is one 

Like him of old, e’en Washington. 


XIII. 


Now Newburgh, shorn of olden arms, 

Adorns herself with growing charms, 

And Hasbrouck’s house as sacred keeps. 

There Uzal Knapp, last guardsman, 
sleeps 

In honor near the staff where Scott 

Flung to the breeze the flag, whose spot 

Of slavery has been erased. 

A hundred years increasing graced 

The land with power, but unforgot 

The highland memories slumber not. 

The solid tower of victory 

Commemorates the chivalry, 

And prose and verse the pageantry 

That celebration kept of days’ 

Past excellence that passes praise. 
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And in that year a social bond 
Was knit of recollection fond 
And patriotic by the sons 

Of Revolution Washingtons. 


XIV. 


With remnants of the famous host 
The hero leads to southern coast 
And city by the sea the way 
Victorious, as Britain’s day 

Of power wanes, and darkling sets ; 
And in New York his farewell wets 
The eyes of all with painful tears. 
Before the congress he appears 

To lay his sword, and then retires 
At home to rest, until desires 

Of union and of government 

Recall the chief to represent 

The nation in the chair of state. 
Secure foundations of the great 

And glorious future he had laid 
When Time’s fast flight but a decade 
Of brief years had encircling sped, 
And taken from the land its head. 

A halo rests round his person, 

And freedom knows one Washington. 


November 23, 1889. 

















THE LIBRARY OF A PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUARIAN 
SOME OF ITS HISTORIC TREASURES 


This is a bustling, iconoclastic, practical age. Every department of 
life is becoming intensely secularized, and antiquarians have little favor 
shown them. Still, here and there, are some quiet nooks where they can 
breathe their native air and feel thoroughly at home. A certain private 
library in Philadelphia is such a retreat, although but little known, as its 
owner avoids publicity, and in this sketch commands the writer to main- 
tain for him his incognito. Its formation has been the labor of years, 
involving much research and exacting study, such as collectors only can 
understand and appreciate. 

“ Americana ”’ is its specialty, but the collection is by no means lim- 
ited to this branch of literature and learning; it embraces other works of 
great ‘historic value. A glance along its shelves reveals to the visitor the 
fact that modern books in gaudy covers are notably absent, while old 
time-stained and original bindings are seen on every side. The earliest 
printed book we find is a copy of The Epistles of Phalaris, quarto, vellum, 
dated 1475, in excellent preservation, and almost as fresh as when first 
produced, seventeen years before the discovery of America by Columbus. 
The next is a beautiful copy of Zhe Soliloguy of a General and Penitent 
Sinner, in Seven Penitential Psalms, printed at Nuremberg, 1479, in primer 
gothic type, with rubricated capitals, the color of the latter as bright as 
when issued ; it is the product of the celebrated medizval printer, Creusz- 
ner, who has received unbounded praise from all collectors. The execu- 
tion of this volume is absolutely perfect, not a flaw to be found in its 
typography. 

Another antique work of marvelous interest is a small quarto vellum 
of Homer's Iliad in the Italian language, printed in Padua in 1564. The 
earliest book in English is “A dyaloge of Syr Thomas,More Knyghte : 
one of the counsayll of oure souerayne lorde the Kyng and chancellour 
of hys duchy of Lancaster. Wherin be treatyd dyuers maters as of the 
Veneration and worshyp of ymagys and relyques praying to sayntys and 
goyng o pylgrymage. Wyth many othere thyngys touchyng the pestylent 
sect of Luther and Tyndale by the tone by gone in Saxony, and by the 
tother laboryd to be brought into England.” This is the first edition, small 
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folio, black letter, “ Emprynted by Johannes Rastell at London at the 
sygne of the mermayd at-Powlys gate 1529.” Like many early printed 
books, the printer’s name, device, and date appear on the last page of the 
volume. Johannes Rastell was brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More. This 
is an extremely rare volume, and lacks only one page of the preface. It 
is understood that the copy in the British Museum is far inferior to this. 
A recent writer describes it as a “ work of remarkable skill, and has always 
been considered by Roman Catholics to be More’s greatest achievement.” 
Strange that such a book should be found in Philadelphia, yet there it 
was purchased. 

Other gems in the collection are a quarto black letter of great rarity: 
The poore man’s Garden, wherein are flowers of the Scriptures, and Doc- 
tours, very necessary and profitable, by John Northbrook, 1571, London: 
the title is in beautiful filigree border, seldom seen. Its typographical 
execution is excellent; and The Felicitie of Man, or his Summum Bonum, 
by Sir Richard Barckley, Knight, London, 1598: this is the rare first edi- 
tion of a book the sentiments of which have always been admired, and 
repeatedly quoted. Two relics of the Stuarts keep these volumes com- 
pany, first: Zhe New Borne Christian, or a lively Patterne and Perfect 
Representation of the Saint Militant and Child of God, by Nicholas 
Hunt, London, 1631; a small quarto of four hundred pages. This book 
belonged to the unfortunate Charles I., and the royal arms on both the 
covers are stamped in gold. The inscription in a quaint hand reads, “A 
friendly guifte of the author residinge At Paules’ wharfe in Bell Yeard, St. 
Peter’s parish.” It is in the original costly binding save the clasps, which 
are missing. The second relic is Zhe Sage Senator, Delineated, by I. 
G., Gent, London, 1660,” a small unpretending volume, once the property 
of Charles II., bearing the stamp on the covers, C. R., surmounted with a 
crown. Whether the royal owners ever perused these volumes is an open 
question; certainly they would have been better and wiser had they done 
so, and heeded the instructions therein given. 

We find here a neat copy of a well-known work, Bishop Burnet’s Lzfe 
and Death of Sir Matthew Hale, London, 1682. On the fly leaf is written, 
John Penn His Book. Pray send it home when read, Its value is enhanced, 
because of having been the property of William Penn, and it bears the 
Penn arms, inscribed, William Penn, Esq., Proprietor of Pennsylvania, 1703. 

The famous Plantin Press is fitly represented in a superbly printed 
copy of Ovid, bearing the imprint of “Christophori Plantini, Antwerp, 
1583,” in excellent preservation, and perfect throughout. An elaborate 
article on this renowned printing establishment appeared in Harper's 
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Monthly for August, 1890. From Scotland is a finely printed edition of 
Gray’s Poems, from the press of Robert and Andrew Foulis, Glasgow, 
1768. It is bound in contemporary green calf, and delicately tooled, a 
beautiful specimen of the binder’s art. The type is large—especially 
made for this work. It was this Foulis press that printed the “ immacu- 
late Horace,” the sheets of which were hung up in Glasgow University, 
and a reward of £20 offered to any one who should discover a single error. 
This volume is more interesting, by the enclosure inside the cover of a 
veritable twig from that ‘‘yew tree,’ beneath whose shade “ heaves the 
turf in many a mouldering heap,” immortalized in Gray’s Elegy. 

A Philosophic Treatise of the original and Production of Things, Writ in 
America in a Time of Solitudes, by R. Franck, London, 1687, is the title of: 
an unpretending little book. The author was a captain in the parliamen- 
tary army, a mystic, and deeply tinged with Jacob Behmen’s tenets. 
Whereabouts in America this enthusiast settled is not known, but it is 
supposed in Pennsylvania. It is an ingenious, weird, metaphysical pro- 
duction, and amply repays perusal. It is excessively rare, and thus far 
but one other copy is known to exist in America—in possession of the 
Long Island Historical Society. The Baviad and Meviad, by Gifford, 
interesting as the American edition, printed in Philadelphia for William 
Cobbett, 1799, bears the following inscription in Cobbett’s own writing: 
“To William Gifford Esq. This copy of his admired poem is most respect- 
fully presented by his obedient servant, William Cobbett, the Publisher.” 
It contains also the autograph of William Gifford. Another valuable and 
interesting work is the original, unexpurgated edition of William Penn’s 
Sandy Foundation Shaken, London, 1668, for the heretical doctrines of 
which the bishop of London threw the unlucky author in jail. Its senti- 
ments are unmistakable. It is significant that the Orthodox Friends con- 
demn this treatise, and say little about it as possible, while the Hicksites, 
on the contrary, indorse and still circulate it. It has passed through sev- 
eral editions, modified to avoid offense. It is certainly far from evangelical 
and would not receive the sanction of our leading religious bodies. Penn 
was only twenty-four when he wrote it, young in years as well as theology, 
and like many authors of that era too much inclined to mysticism and 
ambiguity. 

A copy of Baskerville’s Royal Folio Bible, 1763, is one of the finest 
specimens of printing ever issued from the English press. The binding in 
this instance, however, is its chief attraction. It is doubtful if there is 
such another copy in America, in red morocco, gilt, elaborately tooled. 
No such work appears in these days; in the first place, it would be diffi- 
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cult to find competent workmen, and would consume more time in its 
manufacture than could now be spared for such purpose. Temples, aitars, 
angels, high priests in their garments, harps, shawms, trumpets, birds, 
crowns, flowers, crosses—all appear marvelously clear and plain in this 
binding, arranged in just proportions and positions. The smallest parts 
are distinctly delineated. The tooling alone is an interesting study, and 
would excite alike the envy and admiration of the bookbinding craft. 
It is primer type, and filled with quaint copper-plates, four on a page. 
Another of Baskerville’s fine imprints is Barclay’s Apology, Birmingham, 
1765, inscribed: ‘‘ Deborah Morris, her Book, Presented her by Doctor 
John Fothergill.” A quaint little volume is the Countess of Moreton’s 
Book of Prayer Rules, London, 1746. It is from this manual that Horace 
Walpole quotes the words, ‘ Will thou hunt after a flea?” It is found 
in the 13th Prayer for Pardon. A copy of the Works of St. Everemond, 
London, 1728, shows the armorial book plate of their early owner, the 
gifted Cowper, with the inscription: “ Fax Mentis Honeste Glori, William 
Cowper, Esq., Clerk of the Parliaments.” Zhe Travels of Cyrus, with the 
autograph of Brian Fairfax, the friend of Washington, and the Fairfax 
arms and motto, “ Fare-Fac.” Two “Breeches” Bibles are here. One, 
“Imprinted at London by Christopher Barker, Printer to the Queens Most 
Excellent Majestie, 1586,” retaining the original embossed clasps; the 
other, printed by Robert Barker, 1611, contains the paragraph: ‘‘ And 
they sewed figge tree leaves together, and made themselves breeches.” 
Both Bibles have the words “ buggerers.” See Ist Corinth. v. 9. Ax 
Epistle to All that profess the Light of Fesus Christ within To be their 
Guide. By John Crooke, London, 1678, is a quaint Quaker tract. It is 
not generally known that some of the early Friends were strongly opposed 
to William Penn, because, to use the language of one of the malcontents, 
‘““he was more a scholar than a saint.” Crooke was one of these, and in 
this tract uses the following language respecting Penn: “ For from thence, 
a remnant came unto the ministration of the Prophets: therefore glorying 
and pride got up in these. Boasting in the Gifted Man, soon forgetting 
all dependance upon the opener.” And yet had not such educated men 
as Penn and Barclay given tone and shape to early Quakerism what would 
it have come to? . 

The library has a large collection of “ secret memoirs,” which would 
require too much space for extended notice. An English author says of 
this class of literature: ‘“ Books of which the principles are diseased or 
deformed, must be kept on the shelf of the scholar, as the man of science 
preserves monsters in glasses, They belong to the study of the mind’s 
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morbid anatomy.” Of these memoirs The Life of Mrs. Robertson, a grand- 
daughter of Charles II., who was reduced from splendid affluence to the 
greatest poverty, Derby, 1791, is a sad and touching narrative. There isa 
complete set of the celebrated Annesley case, or the Memoirs of an Unfor- 
tunate Young Nobleman, returned from Thirteen years Slavery in America, 
1742, the first volume of which is frequently met with, and is supposed to 
end the story; but, including the trial account, comprises three volumes. 
Connected with these are divers pamphlets on the subject. There was a 
few years ago, in possession of a physician in Lancaster county, a portion 
of a woman’s skull, the daughter of an early settler, who, but for the un- 
timely death of her lover, would have been the wife of this same “ young 
nobleman.” She was the mother of his child, and on his departure from 
Philadelphia to establish his claim as Lord Altham, he promised an early 
return to marry her. He died suddenly in London, and the sad event 
unbalanced the girl’s mind, and three years later she also died, a hopeless 
maniac. The boy grew up and was killed in a frontier Indian battle. 
Here is also the History in Miniature of the celebrated Clarissa Harlowe, 
Famitiurised and Adapted to the Capacities of Youth, printed in Coopers- 
town, New York, in 1795, one of the earliest productions of its kind in 
the country, and no small undertaking ina little remote country town 
ninety-five years ago. 

In the Americana of our antiquarian may be particularly mentioned, the 
three Sower Bibles, quarto, 1743, 1763, 1776; different editions of the 
Sower Testaments; the scarce Ephrata Testament of 1787; and the 
famous “ Aitken ” Bible for which there is now such acraze. As there is 
an increasing demand and a decreasing supply the result may be easily 
divined. If this little volume depended simply upon the paper and typog- 
raphy for its reputation it would soon be thrown aside. The paper is flimsy 
and the type by no means sharp or clear; yet it marks an interesting 
event in our history, and honest Robert Aitken little thought how he 
immortalized himself when publishing it. “ Aitken imprints” are now 
eagerly sought by Philadelphia collectors. Among them in this collection 
are the scarce Psalms of David, in metre, 1783; Fletcher's Appeal, 1794; 
The Character, Manner, and Genius of Women, 1774; Crook in the Lot, 
1792; Blair’s Lectures, quarto boards, uncut, 1784; The Mourner, 1781, once 
the property of John Dickinson, containing his autograph; the Hall and 
Sellers Testament, 1780, of which at present but one other copy is known 
to exist in Philadelphia, in the library of an eminent collector; a copy, in 
the original red morocco binding, of the “ Proposed’ Book of Common 
Prayer, Philadelphia, 1786, whose history is too well known to be repeated ; 
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the London edition of the same, of which only fifty copies were printed 
for the English Bishops; and another rarity is Doctor Franklin's personal 
copy of the English Prayer Book, with his manuscript alterations and 
amendments, in his well-known hand. 

The history of this last-named volume is curious. While in England 
in 1773 Franklin made the acquaintance of Sir Francis Dashwood, after- 
ward Lord De Spencer. It was this nobleman who, with Wilkes, Dodd- 
ington, and other libertines as bad as himself, established the order of 
mock monks of St. Francis at Medmenham Abbey. Their orgies were 
too shocking to be mentioned. Eventually De Spencer in a measure 
reformed and turned his attention to “improving” the Book of Common 
Prayer, and requested Franklin’s assistance in the wonderful undertaking. 
In 1773 the joint results of their labors appeared, entitled “ An Abridge- 
ment of the Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments,” etc., etc., London, 1773. Says Franklin, in his Autobiography : 
“ The book was printed for Wilkie, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but never much 
noticed. Some were given away, very few sold, and I suppose the bulk 
became waste paper.” Qf course in England it met with no favor what- 
ever, but in America, when the proposed book was in preparation, some 
of Franklin’s changes were adopted. Many years ago there was a copy in 
possession of Bishop White; later, Bishop Stevens had one, and the library 
of Congress another. The writer does not know of the existence of any 
more, The copy referred to in this collection is unique, being, of course, 
Franklin’s original part of the revision. Franklin, always a radical in 
religious matters, made fearful havoc in his alterations. Column after 
column of the calendar disappeared with a single stroke of the pen— 
nearly the whole of the Exhortation, a portion of the Confession, all the 
Absolution, nearly all the Venite, exultemus Domino. Likewise, the Tc 
Deum, and all the Canticle. Of the Creed all he retained was the fol- 
lowing: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and in Jesus Christ His Son our Lord, I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the forgiveness of sins, and the life everlasting, Amen.” The copy used 
by Franklin is an ordinary 12mo, Oxford edition, 1745, printed by 
Thomas Baskett. 

In connection with this should be mentioned a copy of An Apology for 
Professing the Religion of Nature, London, 1789, containing the Liturg7 
composed jointly by Franklin and David Williams, the latter as much an 
infidel as Franklin himself. The doctor, after his terrible castigation at 
the hands of Lord Wedderburn, took refuge in the house of Williams, 


who from a dissenting minister became a Deist, and sought diversion in 
Vou. XXIV.—No. 5.—26 
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this second theological episode. Among other Liturgies are the early: 
editions of Common Prayer, 1790-91, etc., and the King’s Chapel, Boston, 
1785 (Unitarian version). 

‘A copy of Memoires sur la vie et les Ouvrages de M. Turgot, Philadel- 
phia, 1782, Charles Thomson’s personal copy, with his autograph, and man- 
uscript notes in French, is singularly interesting. Was this actually printed 
in Philadelphia? A kindred work stands alongside, Wakefield’s Translation 
of the New Testament, also Charles Thomson’s personal copy, with his man- 
uscript notes, doubtless in reference to his Septuagint. Here is An Enquiry 
into the Duties of the Female Sex, by Thomas Gisborne, Philadelphia, 1798, 
with the following inscription on the fly-leaves in the handwriting of the 
heroic and lamented General Pike, who fell at the siege of York, Canada, in 
1813: “Zebn. Monty. Pike’s compliments to Miss Dick and begs she will 
accept this small token of his esteem. I will not assert that the sentiments 
contain’d in this Treatise is the most exalted, pure, or instructive, but from 
the title should suppose it altogether worthy the attention of a young lady 
of virtue and reflection. I well know, Miss, there is not many young 
ladys of my acquaintance would take the trouble to peruse it, but I have 
formed so high an oppinion of your good sense that I think you would 
not think anything to tedious by which you could either reape profit or 
interesting amusement. It isa maxim amongst the young gentlemen of 
the age that to address a young lady on the score of her talents and mental 
accomplishments is a ready way of insulting her, but I have taken the 
liberty to breake through the rule with you. 

N. B.—As I have never perus’d this book, if it should not either hold 
good with your judgment or inclination you cannot censure me. Excuse 
this scrawle.” 

We notice asmall, insignificant book, entitled, “ A POSES pe es 
and Illustration of some af Shakespeare's Remarkable Characters. To which 
ts added an Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare, by W. Richardson, Esq,., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, Philadelphia. Printed 
by William Spotswood, 1788.’’ This is believed to be the first strictly 
Shakespearian work published in the United States. The first complete 
American edition of Shakespeare’s works was published in Philadelphia in 
1796. We find here also a little pocket Calendrier Republican, Philadelphia, 
De l’imprimerie de Benj: Franklin Bache, 1797, in its original blue 
paper binding. The printer was a fiery Jacobin, a grandson cf “ Poor 
Richard” and rich Benjamin. There is a pocket ‘almanac printed by 
Franklin, Philadelphia, 1747; and a singular book, Proposals to amend and 
perfect the Policy of the Government of the United States of America, or, the 
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Fulfilling of the Prophecies in the latter days, Commenced by the Independence 
of America, Philadelphia, 1782, its author unknown. He quotes Daniel 
and Revelations, and tries to prove his work by theirs, or theirs by his, as 
the reader may best judge. 

The first American edition of Milton’s poems, published in Philadelphia 
by Robert Bell, 1777, is one of the rarest early American publications of its 
kind. Bell’s store was in the street adjoining St. Paul’s Church, where he is- 
sued a large list of the standard books of the day. He must have been a bold 
and enterprising man, having great confidence not only in himself but in the 
public to have thus launched out in the publishing business, when readers 
were few, books costly, the Revolution commencing, and the public mind 
absorbed in that momentous question to the exclusion of all else. Bell’s 
books are a lasting monument of his industry and perseverance, as well as 
excellent specimens of the workmanship of that period. 

Select pieces on commerce, morality, history, etc., etc., once the property 
of the Marquis Cornwallis, with his armorial book-plate and motto wrtus, 
vinewt, invidiam, is a quaint octavo volume. The first American edi- 
tion of Arabian Nights is here, two small, dingy volumes, Philadelphia, 
1794. When compared with the elegant modern editions the difference 
is almost incredible. A large number of books from the library of John 
Dickinson, each with his autograph, are noticeable, among which are Padey’s 
Evidences, with Dickinson’s notes on the margins. Also the Journal of 
Thomas Chalkley, printed by Franklin and Hall, Philadelphia, 1749. Be- 
sides those named are scores of works of lesser note, chiefly before 1800, 
all illustrative of our early history, including Pennsylvania inland imprints 
at Carlisle, Lancaster, Harrisburg, Washington, etc., etc., and a large col- 
lection of early American classics, some beyond a century old. 

Leaving the books, a passing allusion must be made to divers interesting 
historical documents. The original agreement, in German, of the Frank- 
fort Land Company and the settlement of Germantown, executed in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Nov. 12, 1686, and signed by the members and duly 
sealed, is in excellent preservation. The original indictment for felonious 
assault of that gay Lothario and roué, Frederick, the seventh and last 
Lord Baltimore, is written on a large vellum sheet, indorsed Acgutttal. 
This was one of the great London scandals of the day, in 1768, and the 
trial fully reveals the baseness and depravity of this titled scapegrace. As 
he was the last, so he was the worst, of the Baltimores. 

The.original warrant is here signed by George III. and countersigned 
by Lords Bute and North, July 9, 1762, for the payment of £6,952 for the 
use of the troops under Monckton and Amherst. Also the original reso- 
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lutions of Congress signed by Charles Thomson, requesting the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Connecticut to furnish weekly one 
thousand head of cattle for the use of the army. The original commis- 
sion to Admiral Rodney, appointing him commander in chief of the fleet 
to be employed about Jamaica and the Mississippi, to Cape Florida, 
signed by the Admiralty, January 23, 1771. The original commission, 
signed by George II., to the ill-fated General Braddock, appointing him 
lieutenant-colonel of the second regiment of Foot Guards, November 21, 
1745. And the original commission, appointing George Johnstone Cap- 
tain of the Romney. Captain Johnstone was connected with Lords Auck- 
land, Carlisle, and Eden, the commissioners who attempted negotiations 
with Congress in 1778. It was this same Captain Johnstone of whom so 
much has been said, respecting his alleged attempt to bribe General 
Joseph Reed. Exceptionally interesting is the original manuscript agree- 
ment between Elias Boudinot and John Cleves Symmes for the transfer 
of two million acres of land in southwest Ohio, March 12, 1788, signed by 
both parties. Also the original account current between Dr. Franklin and 
his partner, David Hall, dated Philadelphia, February 1, 1766, showing a 
balance due the latter of £993 11.6. This valuable document is made 
up with the greatest exactness; every detail, apparently, being given. It 
is closely written, and would fill two sheets foolscap. Some of the items 
are particularly interesting, as for instance, from 1752 to 1761, there were 
sent to Rhode Island by “ B. F’s orders,” the large quantity of four thou- 
sand “ Poor Richard Almanacks,” and one thousand and nine hundred 
“ Pocket Almanacks.” “Cash paid for Baskerville Bible for Miss Sally, 
gilt in Turkey £10. Cash paid for Printing 300 copies of a Petition to 
the King £2 19.9. Account of Almanacks printed and sold by D. Hall 
from 1752 to 1765. 


Poor Richard’s 141,257 @ 4a. $2213 
Pocket Ditto 25,735 @ Od. 643 7.6 
German Ditto 5,187 @ 34 69 11. 9 


Account of Primers printed from 1749 to 1765, being 35,100 at 24d. each 
£365 12. 6. 4000 Catechisms £75. Account of 9771 Poor Richards 
Almanacks for 1766, and 1000 Pocket Almanacks for £187 17.” 

Some idea may thus be formed of the enormous circulation of these 
“ Almanacks.” Little did Franklin then think of the high prices now 
paid for these by collectors. Accompanying the account is a long letter 
from David Hall urging Franklin to settle the amount due, £993 11. 6, 
without delay, stating that he had already written him two letters to which 
he had received no reply ; adding, “As we are now both growing old fast, 
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and one, or both, may be taken off before the settlement is accomplished, 
I think nothing further need be said, etc., etc., etc. 
Yours most affectionately, David Hall.” 


The letter is directed to “ Benjamin Franklin, Esq., at Mrs. Stevenson’s 
in Craven Street, London.” Whether this long-standing indebtedness 
was ever paid, is not known. Franklin’s ledgers, if still in existence, might 
however throw some light into this suspicious darkness. Another Franklin 
relic isan original receipt in Franklin’s handwriting. ‘“ Phila. Nov. 8, 1756. 
Received of Mr. Thomas Parke Ten shillings for one year’s Gazette. 

Franklin and Hall.” 


As the Anti-Lottery Bill has recently been passed by Congress, the fol- 
lowing, copied from the original lottery ticket in this collection, marks the 
revolution of the wheel of time and change of public opinion. ‘ United 
States Lottery Ticket. Class the Third. This Ticket entitles the Bearer 
to receive such Prize as may be drawn against its Number, according to a 
resolution of congress, passed at Philadelphia, November 18, 1776. 

G. Campbell.” 


Among a number of interesting Penn deeds is one for one thousand 
and eighty-four acres now in the city limits, the boundaries of which may 
be nearly traced as follows: starting from Ridge avenue and Fairmount 
avenue. thence along Fairmount avenue to the park, through the park to 
the Schuylkill, up the Schuylkill to a point a short distance above the 
bridge at Belmont, northeast to Ridge avenue, and thence down the same 
to the starting point named. The deed was executed July 10, 1718, by 
James Logan, Richard Hill and Isaac Norris. The price paid for this 
magnificent domain was £1,262 13. 04. As will be seen, it embraces 
Lemon Hill, Girard College, and the site of Francisville—the finest por- 
tion of the city. 

Another deed signed by William Penn for a tract of one hundred acres 
on Crum creek and the Delaware river, was issued to Neals Matson. It 
was Margaret, the wife of this Neals Matson, who figured as defendant 
in the only trial for witchcraft that ever occurred in Pennsylvania. 
There is also a deed signed by Governor Dickinson for two lots on 
Market street near Ninth street December 10, 1783, with the singular ten- 
ure, “ Paying into the Treasury, on the First Day of September in every 
year hereafter, one acorn if the same shall be demanded.” We find a 
peculiarly worded deed for one ninetieth part of the Province of West Jer- 
sey, twenty-seven thousand acres, signed by William Penn and the other 
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trustees. This comprises two parchments joined—nearly six feet by five 
in size. ‘A Survey of the Northern Neck of Virginia,” beautifully printed 
in copper-plate on vellum, exhibits the grant to Lord Fairfax, with the 
Fairfax arms—an original impression. This grant embraced five million 
acres, all the property of one individual, and not one acre of which is 
now owned by the family. Accompanying this is the deed for a tract of 
land signed by my Lord Fairfax, and an original copy of ““Ogilby’s Map 
of Maryland, 1671,” showing that Lord Baltimore’s grant extended to the 
41st degree of north latitude, which, of course, includes the site of Phila- 
delphia, and for which Baltimore so strenuously contended. 

The wealth of this collection is very great, but our limits prevent fur- 
ther description at this time. If all the private collections in Philadel- 
phia and New York could be placed on exhibition it would be useful to 
the student, the author, the historian, and to the antiquarian a feast 


indeed. 
CS o.— ce name at 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























MINOR TOPICS 
THE LITERATURE OF CALIFORNIA 


The following extracts from the latest volume just issued of the works of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, Essays and Miscellany, vol. xxxviii., will interest a wide 
circle of readers. Mr. Bancroft writes: 

“ California ‘has no rich aboriginal sources from which to gather inspiration and 
prestige for her literature ; nothing beyond some puerile hieroglyphics on rock 
walls, and a4 few vague myths concerning faded tribes, and geographic points of 
interest, half intimated in the musical names transmitted to us. Nearly all the 
pre-American history of California, extending over three quarters of a century, turns 
on the missions ; yet to this period and features little attention has been given by 
the new occupants, as compared with the flood of information on the decade 
beginning with 1846. This is pardonable in view of the stirring incidents herein 
grouped ; but as their splendor passed, and observers recovered somewhat from the 
dazzling effect, they reverted to the quieter scenes of the past, round the cradle of 
their state, and saw there the hereic struggles of self-sacrificing friars, braving 
danger and enduring hardship for the saving of souls and the planting of civiliza- 
tion. Thousands of rude beings were undoubtedly made better and happier, even 
if they served mainly as stepping-stones for colonization ; and thousands of some- 
what higher beings were lifted to comfort and enjoyment in the farms and towns 
that sprang up along the path of the cross. This was the wand that transformed 
a wilderness into a flourishing territory. 

The country did not possess a press until 1833; and of its productions, less 
than three score in all, seven attained to the respectability of book-form. . . °*. 
With the occupation of California by Americans, it was not long before the char- 
acteristic newspaper presented itself, beginning at Monterey on August 15, 1846, 
with the Ca/ifornizn, under the auspices of Walter Colton, chaplain of the United 
States frigate Congress, and Robert Semple. It was not an imposing specimen in 
its foolscap size, printed on rough paper with worn and deficient type, and with 
the rickety California press of 1833, now rescued from a garret. . . .. Jour- 
nalistic enterprise in California is commensurate with the phenomenal rise of the 
country. No state in the Union can now show so large an average of newspaper 
circulation among its inhabitants. 

No country has probably roused so sudden, widespread, and intense an interest 
as did California when reports of her gold-beds flashed through the world. The 
discovery of Columbus did not attract half the attention ; and the invasions of the 
Tartar and Crescent hordes failed to create.the same excitement, even in Europe, 
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partly because news traveled slowly in those days, and overspread the world so 
gradually as to lose its effect. What scenes, what incidents, what budding fancies 
are not associated with this last great hegira and its halt at this earth’s end! Books 
innumerable have alluded to, or dwelt at length on, these romantic phases ; and 
not a periodical out of the thousands existing but has added to the halo sur- 
rounding the name of California. The most valuable of all material for the history 
of California lies in the thousand manuscript dictations and experience of those who 
helped to make the history of the country, and which I have been accumulating 
during the last quarter of a century. Many of the early settlers wrote or dictated 
matter which swelled into ponderous works, sometimes of four or five volumes, and 
covering all subjects, from sober history to romantic tales ; from reviews of natural 
features and industrial resources to social types and amenities. Some, like Salva- 
dor the Indian fighter, and Amador, a name commemorated in that of a country, 
tell their story in the blunt style of the mountaineer and soldier; others, like 
Vicente Gomez, rely on pointed anecdotes and racy humor ; still others are in- 
tent on certain episodes ; Botello and Coronel on formality of style, at the expense 
of freshness and vigor ; while a large number sacrifice essential elements of his- 
tory to the feeling of importance which pervades them in being called upon to 
estimate men and events. They are, above all, impressed with a desire to perpet- 
uate their own achievements, to glorify the ego and proceed with their narrative, 
as if truth were an incidental rather than primary requirement. While prolix and 
full of details, they care little for exactness, and general ideas and plans are lost 
sight of in the aim to apply a certain coloring and to create effect. ‘The humorous 
is not neglected, however, and the narratives are frequently enlivened with some 
bright sally or good story. But for all this, used with proper care and discrimina- 
tion, they constitute the very foundation of California history. 

For several years after the gold excitement everything concerning California 
was read with avidity, partly interwoven in novels, partly in equally alluring nar- 
ratives of travel and life based on personal experiences, more or less colored, and 
due chiefly to the pens of eye-witnesses. . . . A great proportion of the sev- 
eral hundred manuscript contributions to my library by pioneers belongs to this 
class of historic biography, dealing more with tangible facts than abstract analysis 
or moral influence, but generally relieved by quaint drollery and piquant anec- 
dotes. ‘Their value to history is of the highest, bearing as they do on the differ- 
ent phases of California’s unfolding. Few of such men have even attempted to 
give their memoirs in print, their direct or indirect articles in public journals 
referring chiefly to episodes. Perhaps the most important contribution among these 
is Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer, by Peter H. Burnett, the first gov- 
ernor of the state. He describes the hard journey to Oregon and his career there 
as judge till the gold excitement lured him to California.” 
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WASHINGTON’S INTELLECTUAL 
STRENGTH—When Washington drew his 
sword beneath the Cambridge elm he 
stood forth as the first American, the 
best type of man that the new world 
could produce, with no provincial taint 
upon him, and no shadow of the colonial 
past clouding his path. It was this great 
quality that gave the struggle which he 
led a character it would never have 
attained without a leader so constituted. 
Had he been merely a colonial English- 
man, had he not risen at once to the 
conception of an American nation, the 
world would have looked at us with very 
different eyes. It was the splendid dig- 
nity of the man, quite as much as his 
fighting capacity, which impressed Eu- 
rope. Kings and ministers, looking on 
dispassionately, soon realized that here 
was a really considerable man—no ordi- 
nary agitator or revolutionist, but a great 
man, on a great stage, with great concep- 
tions. To stand forward at the head of 
raw armies and of a colonial people as a 
national leader, calm, dignified, and far- 
seeing, requires not only character, but 
intellect of the highest and strongest 
kind. — George Washington, by Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 





AN OLD POWDER-HORN—Found in a 
sand-hill, with an early map of New 
York state etched upon it. J. D. Lewis 
of Geneseo has a unique relic of revolu- 
tionary times, which he recently dis- 
covered in the possession of a family in 
the town of Leicester—a powder-horn 
that is believed to have been the property 
of some soldier in the army under Gen. 





Sullivan, in his historic campaign against 
the Five Nations, after the Wyoming 
massacre, as it was found in the spot 
where the army encamped. The horn 
bears evidence of having been in use at 
a much earlier period in the colonial 
days, and that evidence is what makes 
the relic of peculiar interest and value. 
According to the story of the family 
where Mr. Lewis found it, the horn was 
exhumed nearly sixty years ayo in a 
hillock of sand on the knoll known as 
Squakie Hill in the town of Leicester. 
It is highly polished, and etched on it is 
a map of New York state as it must have 
been not less than one hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

It is not only a map, but has pictorial 
features that are interesting as indicating 
the situation and surroundings of differ- 
ent towns and cities. New York city is 
shown with several churches as the most 
prominent landmarks. The old-time 
Battery and its quaint buildings, with 
ships of war at anchor near them in the 
harbor, are faithfully depicted. Albany 
is shown as a walled or stockaded town, 
with a conspicuous building on a hill, 
evidently a state house, a fort with the 
British flag flying, and here and there a 
church. Many forts are shown in the 
Mohawk valley, all flying the flag of 
Great Britain. ‘The principal rivers of 
the state are shown with no little accu- 
racy, but the lakes of Central New York 
do not appear. Oneida lake is on the 
map, as are Lakes Ontario, George, and 
Champlain, with Ticonderoga, Forts 
George and Edward, and Crown Point. 
Wherever there is a fort the British flag 
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is flying, and the coat-of-arms of Great 
Britain is in one corner, showing that 
when the map was etched the state was 
still in English possession. 





LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON— 
Paul Leicester Ford of 97 Clark street, 
Brooklyn, New York, being engaged in 
the preparation of an edition of the writ- 
ings of Thomas Jefferson, and desiring 


QUERIES—REPLIES 


to make it complete as possible, requests 
that any one possessing any of Jefferson’s 
letters or manuscripts, will communicate 
with him; or if such persons will loan 
these to Mr. Ford for a few days, he will 
guarantee their safe return; or if they 
will have them copied at his expense, 
and will enclose a bill, he will most 
gratefully pay for the copying, and give 
due credit for such assistance in the work. 


QUERIES 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION—WIill some 
one give me the name of the author of 
“To err is human; to forgive, divine”? 

WiLL1AM WALDO 

RocHESTER, NEW YORK, 


THE OLDEST OF THE ARTS—What is 
the oldest art, and where may its earliest 
specimens be found ? 

M. L. B. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REPLIES 


FIRST RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL PUB- 
LISHED IN THE WEST [xxiv., 71]—In the 
Magazine for March, 1887, page 253, 
it is claimed that the Weekly Recorder, 
published at Chillicothe, Ohio, was not 
only the first religious newspaper in the 
West, but in the world, antedating the 
Boston Recorder by a year and a half. 
The first number, of the first page of 
which a fac-simile is given, is dated July 
5, 1814. The weekly issue of the paper 
is stated to have “continued without 
interruption, though with several changes 
of name and one change of place, being 
now the Presbyterian Banner and 
Weekly Recorder of Pittsburgh, Penn., 
now in its seventy-third volume.” 


D. F. L. 


MANCHESTER, MASS. 





THE BATTLE OF NATIONS [xxiv., 232, 
325]—There have been two Battles of 


Nations in modern history ; one fought 
A.D. 451, and the other on the 16th. 17th, 
18th, and 19th October, 1813, although 
in reality all of the hard fighting was con- 
fined to three days. The 17th, Sunday, 
was a day of comparative rest. This, 
known as the battle of Leipsic, is famil- 
iar to all historians as the “ Volker- 
Schlacht,” or “ Battle of the Nations.” 
The first Battle of Nations, a.p. 451 
(for which see as the most accessible 
authority Gibbon, iii. 437, 433, etc.) 
was fought on the Campi Catalaunici, 
somewhere near the present Chalons-sur- 
Marne, between Attila and A‘tius. The 
exact date is not known, but—to use the 
Biblical expression—it was “‘ fought at 
the time when kings go forth to battle ” 
(2 Samuel, xi, 1; 1 Chronicles, xxi. 
1). Most likely it was in the summer, 
because the Huns, having no magazines, 
had to wait until the spring grass had 
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grown sufficiently to nourish in some 
degree their “whirlwinds of cavalry.” 
Consequently late spring and summer 
was the most fitting season for Hunnish 
campaigning. © Attila had carried on his 
operations, capturing towns and wasting 
the country as -he swept westwards, 
until he brought up before Orleans, 
which he was still besieging when the 
relieving army made its appearance. 
Attila then retreated, drawing to him all 
his scattered detachments, until he 
gained the vast plains of Champagne, 
best fitted for the evolutions of his 
enormous masses of cavalry. He dis- 
played the highest kind of strategical 
ability in the retreat, concentration, and 
selection of the ground on which to fight 
out what he knew must be a conflict 
decisive of his career. Attila had under 
him as many, if not more, distinct 
nationalities as Napoleon carried with 
him into Russia, and Actius commanded 
almost as many different peoples. There 
were troops who fought against each 
other as at Leipsic, belonging to the 
same nationalities, present in both 
armies ; for example, Franks under two 
opposing brothers, and Goths under 
every one of these distinctive appella- 
tions. 

When Bonaparte invaded Russia, in 
1812, the enormous force that he com- 
manded was styled “ the army of twenty 
nations,” and representatives of all these 
were still with him until after Leipsic, 
perhaps throughout 1813. His army 
contained French, Italians (Neapolitans 
or Sicilians, Romans, Tuscans, Vene- 
tians, Lombards, Piedmontese or Sar- 
dinians), Germans (Prussians, Austri- 
ans, Rheinbund—Confederation of the 
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Rhine—Wurtembergers, Badeners, Ba- 
varians, Westphalians, Hessians, Meck- 
lenburgers, Saxons, Pomeranians, who 
previous to his absorption of their coun- 
try had been Swedish subjects), Poles, 
Danes, Dutch, or Hollanders, Belgians, 
Swiss, inhabitants of the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic (who, using a generic 
epithet, might not improperly be styled 
Dalmatians, since he made Marshal 
Marmont Duke of Dalmatia), Spaniards, 
Portuguese, etc. Opposed to him at 
Leipsic were Russians, comprising a 
number of races from remote Central 
Asia and from Siberia—some armed 
with bows and arrows—Poles, Prussians, 
Austrians, Swedes, English (principally 
represented by Bogue’s. rocket-brigade 
under Captain Bogue, which struck such 
terror into the French with their novel 
engines of destruction), and more or less 
numerous bodies from other nationalities. 
Leipsic, 1813, may be said to have de- 
cided the fate of Napoleon ; and after 
Chalons, 451, Attila was the invincible 
no more. Consequently Chalons and 
Leipsic are both justly to be styled 
“Battles of the Nations.” ANCHOR 
Tivoii1, NEw York. 





PORTRAITS IN PASTEL [xxiv.]—Ac- 
cording to the Zucyclopedia Britannica, 
art. “ crayon,” “ The art of painting in 
crayons or pastels is supposed to have 
originated in Germany in the seventeenth 
century.” Johann Alexander Thiele 
(1685-1752) is said to have ‘‘carried it 
to a great perfection.” So that it ap- 
pears very possible that pastels were in 
use for painting in England as early as 
1650. D. F. L. 


MANCHESTER, MAss, 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The first meeting of the season was held 
on Tuesday evening, October 7, the 
Hon. John A. King presiding. Letters 
- from Prince Bismarck and M. Jules 
Simon of the French Academy were read 
by the secretary, acknowledging their 
election as honorary members. Prince 
Bismarck wrote as follows : 


“ FREDRICKSRUH, /uly 6, 1890. 
DEAR SiR: 

I have received your kind letter of 
the 5th of last month and the diploma 
of the Historical Society. This great 
honor is one more proof of that sympathy 
which, on the part of so many of your 
countrymen, has cheered me during my 
political life: 


I beg you to accept my sincerest 


thanks for your hearty words, and to ex- 
press my gratitude to the members of 
the society. 

v BISMARCK. 


To Mr. Joun BIGELow, 
Foreign Secretary N. Y. Historical Society.” 


A fine copy of the rare first edition of 
the Mohawk Prayer Book, printed by 
William Bradford in 1715, was presented 
to the society. The librarian, Mr. 
Charles Isham, forwarded from Lon- 
don as a present to the society the first 
five volumes of the elaborate work now 
publishing by B. F. Stevens, entitled 
facsimiles of Manuscripts in European 
Archives relating to America, 1773- 
1783. 

A communication from the trustees of 
the British Museum was also read, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of six artotypes 


of a rare specimen of pottery belonging 
to the Abbott collection in the museum 
of this society. On motion of Dr. 
George H. Moore the thanks of the 
society were presented to President 
King for his liberality in providing the 
artotypes of the rare vase for presenta- 
tion. 

The paper of the evening on “ Some 
Aspects of the Department of State” 
was read by Mr. Theodore F. Dwight, 
for many years the well-known librarian 
of the state department at Washington. 
It was an ably prepared and exceedingly 
interesting discourse, touching upon 
data of the first importance in the 
history of the department since its 
organization in a former century, and 
the fresh information thus gracefully pre- 
sented was highly appreciated by one of 
New York’s most scholarly and attentive 
audiences. 





THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
ciETY held its quarterly meeting on 
Tuesday evening, October 7, President 
Horatio Rogers in the chair. Reports 
of great interest were read, the coming 
fortnightly meetings of the society dis- 
cussed, papers announced for them, 
and the building enterprises of the so- 
ciety discussed at length. The meeting 
was largely attended, and warm interest 
manifested in the work of the society. 





THE SARATOGA MONUMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION held its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at the United States Hotel, Saratoga 
Springs, on the r2th of August, Presi- 
dent John H. Starin in the chair. 














Secretary William L. Stone read letters 
from Hon. George William Curtis, E. T. 
Slocum, Hon. George S. Batcheller, E. 
J. Lowell, Hon. Warner Miller, Colonel 
D. F. Ritchie, General Horatio Rogers, 
Howard Carroll, General S. D. Kirk, 
and Mrs. E. H. Walworth, and a tele- 
gram from General John Meredith 
Read now in Paris, regretting their 
absence from the meeting. The secre- 
tary, as chairman of the committee on 
design, then presented his report, show- 
ing that two bills had during the present 
session been introduced into both houses 
of congress—the first read twice and 
referred to the “committee of the 
library,” and the second to the “ military 
committee.” Hon. John Sanford’s 
letter to the secretary giving the status 
of both bills was read, and the report 
was favorable. Tributes of respect 
were paid to Hon. S. S. Cox, John M. 
Davison, and George L. Schuyler, de- 
ceased since the last meeting. Officers 
chosen for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, John H. Starin; vice-presidents, 
James M. Marvin and Warner Miller ; 
treasurer, D. S. Potter; secretary, 
William L. Stone. 





THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY held its monthly 
meeting on Friday evening, October 10, 
which was presided over by General 
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James Grant Wilson, the president of the 
society. 

After the regular business meeting had 
been transacted, an interesting address 
on “Mahlon Dickerson of New Jersey, 
Industrial Pioneer and Patriot,” was de- 
livered by J. C. Pumpelly, Esq., which 
was frequently applauded. At its close 
the thanks of the society were unani- 
mously tendered to the orator of the 
evening. A number of new members were 
added to the roll of the society. During 
the past three months there has been 
quite an accession of books to the library 
shelves, 





THE ONEIDA HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
held its first meeting after the summer 
vacation, at Utica, on the evening of 
September 29, Hon. Charles W. Hutchin- 
son in the chair. Dr. M. M. Bagg 
announced a valuable addition to the 
library, and General Darling spoke of an 
album which had been presented by Colo- 
nel Watson of Clinton, for the purpose 
of collecting the photographs of the 
members of the society. Several new 
members were announced, and business 
of varied character was transacted. It 
was stated that Colonel William L. Stone 
of New Jersey would speak before the 
society on the 27th of October, upon 
“The Colonial Newspaper Press of Boston 
and New York.” 
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NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA, Edited by JusTIN Wrn- 
sor. Vol. VIII. The Later History of Brit- 
ish, Spanish, and Portuguese America. Royal 


8vo, pp. 604. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1589. 
‘*The Historical Chorography of South 


America,” by the Editor, is a notable feature of 
the eighth and final volume of this great his- 
torical work, Dr. Winsor says; ‘‘ With the dis- 
covery of Magellan, complementing that of 
Balbda, the general contour of South America 
was pretty well understood ; and. the southern 
continent of America, long before the northern, 
took its place in the new hemisphere with some- 
thing like completeness.” The explorations are 
traced of Pinzon, in the Spanish interests, who 
in 1590 sailed into that fresh-water sea which the 
Amazon spreads into the ocean, and filled his 
water-casks, while yet no land was in sight ; also 
those of Diego de Lepe, who added something 
to the knowledge of the coast from below St. 
Augustine northward. ‘* Meanwhile,” says 
Dr. Winsor, ‘‘ the Portuguese had established 
the claim under the treaty of the line of demar- 
cation which makes Brazil the inheritance of 
the house of Braganza.” The illustrations 
consist Of maps in outline chiefly, although 
there are some reproductions of antique por- 
traits and scenes, the section of a mappe- 
monde in gores early jn the sixteenth century, 
and the curious view of an Antwerp ship. Dr. 


Winsor is also the author of an elaborate and . 


scholarly chapter on ‘‘ Spanish North America,” 
which occupies, with its critical notes, one hun- 
dred and four pages in the heart of the volume. 

‘*Canada from 1763 to 1867,” by George 
Bryce, LL.D., is a contribution of great inter- 
est and importance, and is well illustrated with 
portraits.’ In the critical essay which follows, 
on the sources of information, is a fine view of 
Halifax, and a new map of Nova Scotia. The 
chief centres in Canada where important docu- 
ments useful to the historian may be found are 
mentioned, Ottawa, the Mecca of Canadian 
historians, taking first rank; the new public 
library of Toronto ; the Frazer Institute at Mon- 
treal ; the young and hopeful ‘‘ Society for His- 
torical Studies,” in the same city ; and the most 
famous society in Canada, ‘‘ The Quebec Liter- 
ary and Historical Society.” ‘‘ Arctic Explora- 
tions in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centu- 
ries,” by Charles C. Smith, and the *‘ Hudson 
Bay Company,” by Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., 
receive attention in an article in another part 
of this magazine, ‘‘ The Colonial History of 
South America, and the Wars for Independ- 


ence,” by Clements R. Markham, is an ably 
prepared and discriminating monograph. He 
says: ‘‘ For more than two centuries and a half 
the whole of South America, except Brazil, 
settled down under the colonial government of 
Spain, and during the greater part of that time 
this vast territory was under the rule of the vice- 
roys of Peru residing at Lima. The impossi- 
bility of conducting an efficient administration 
from such a centre, which was separated from 
its dependent parts by many hundreds of miles 
of mountains, deserts, and forests, at once be- 
came apparent.” 

Perhaps nothing in this noble volume, how- 
ever, will be more acceptable to the intelligent 
scholar than the Appendix entitled, The 
Manuscript Sources of the History of the United 
States of America, with Particular Reference to 
the American Revolution.” This occupies fifty- 
six closely printed pages. It is followed by an 
essay on the ‘‘ Printed Authorities on United 
States History,” which will also be greatly 
= The volume closes with ‘‘A Chrono- 
ogical Conspectus of American History,” occu- 
pying forty-six pages, and an excellent compre- 
hensive general index. It was intended that the 
work should end at about the middle of the 
present century, but in writing of the several 
countries some convenient stopping-place had to 
be found. Thus it will be noticed that during 
the last forty years a few entries in the conspec- 
tus show that some events in this later period 
have been incidentally touched upon. ‘The fin- 
ished work is one of incomparable value to the 
scholar and to the country. No library is com- 
plete without it. 





THE WORKS OF HUBERT HOWE BAN- 
CROFT. Vol. XXXVIII. Essays and Miscel- 
lany. 8vo, pp. 767. San Francisco: The 
History Company. 1890. New York, 149 
Church street. Frank M. Derby, agent. 


In the first essay of this excellent'volume, Mr. 
Bancroft treats of the characteristics and pro- 
ductions of the ‘‘ Early American Chroniclers,” 
the greater part of whom were Spaniards or of 
Spanish descent. He concludes that their tes- 
timony on ancient affairs taken as a whole, 
closely sifted and caretully weighed, is quite as 
worthy of credence as that from which history 
is usually derived. The fifth essay in this vol- 
ume is a treatise on the subject of writing his- 
tory, discussing its various aspects; and the 
sixth chapter is devoted to ‘‘Criticism.” Mr. 
Bancroft says: ‘‘ In no department of literature 
is there more skilled humbug employed than in 
criticism The critic has a peculiar mission. He 














must be wiser than all men, abler than all, and of 
more experience than any ; for if he is not he is no 
critic. . . . ‘I know of no tonic more useful 
to a young writer,’ says Higginson, ‘than to 
read carefully in the English reviews of seventy 
or eighty years ago the crushing criticisms on 
nearly every author of that epoch who has 
achieved lasting fame.’ Wordsworth attempted 
to disparage Goethe without having read him ; 
he stigmatized Dryden’s music ode as a drunken 
song, and held Burns’s productions in profound 
contempt. On the other hand, amidst a uni- 
versal hiss of scorn, upon the wheels of its sar- 
casm the Ldinburgh Review broke every poetic 
bone in Wordsworth’s body.” 

“* Work,” ‘‘ Social Analysis,” ‘* Nation Mak- 
ing,” ‘‘Two Sides of a Vexed Question,” 
‘*Mongolianism,” and ‘‘ The Jury System,” 
are among the titles of the various essays which 
crowd into notice. The latter is one of the 
most interesting in the book. In relation to 
enforced unanimity among jurors, Mr. Bancroft 
relates: ‘‘In an important land case in San 
Francisco, which lasted over a month, on retir- 
ing to the jury room, probably not more than 
one or two of the twelve had determined on 
which side their vote would be cast. It hap- 
pened that one of the jurors was agent for aline 
of steamers, and that the leadihg attorney for the 
defence was counsel for an opposition line. 
This wholly irrelevant circumstance prejudiced 
the case. In Mariposa, in 1850, court was held 
<under a tree, and the jury retired to another 
tree to deliberate. Under the classic shade was 
brought one day an American for assaulting a 
Mexican. The trial over, the jury retired. 
‘Let’s hang him,’ said number one. ‘Oh, no!’ 
replied number two, ‘ He only stabbed a man; 
we can’t hang him-for that.’ ‘Send him to 
state prison for life,’ put in number three. 
‘ That'll do,’ exclaimed half a dozen at once ; and 
so it ‘was concluded, all agreeing to it. ‘It 
seems to be rather hard, after all,’ ruminated 
number two, as the twelve started back for 
the court tree, ‘to imprison a man for life for 
merely stabbing a Mexican; besides, where is 
your prison?’ ‘ Let’s acquit him,’ said number 
one. ‘ Agreed,’ exclaimed the rest ; and so the 
man was set at liberty.” 

The ‘* Literature of Colonial Mexico”’ forms 
one of the most readable of the chapters. It is 
an obscure subject, needing the light thus thrown 
upon it. It must be remembered that Mexico 
was the first city on the American continent to 
own a printing-press and to publish a book. 





MILLIONAIRES OF A DAY. An Inside 
History of the Great Southern California 


Boom. By T. S. VAN DyKE. 12mo, pp. 
194. New York: Fords, Howard & Hurl- 
bert. 1890. 
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We have in this little volume the spirited story 
of acraze. There have been times of wilder ex- 
citement for brief periods, perhaps, but no boom 
appears ever to have had in immensity the like 
on earth to that which raged for two years in 
Southern California within the present decade. 
It involved an amount of money almost in- 
credible, even to those who were in it. In the 
beginning it was spontaneous and apparently 
healthy, but presently the idea gained ground 
that men could make money out of the wind. 
Why should a lifetime be ‘spent in getting rich? 
Even farmers caught the fever, and turned pota- 
to-patches into town Jots for speculation. New 
cities were swiftly laid out to order, their princi- 
pal resources being climate and scenery. Lots 
were sold at constantly increasing prices, from 
maps. Buyers never saw them, and never ex- 
pected to go near them ; but they did expect to 
sell them again to some one else, within thirty 
days, for twice what they had paid for them. 
‘*In a boom,” says the author, ‘‘ you can sell 
two twenty-five foot lots for considerably more 
than you can sell one fifty-foot lot. Smart folks, 
who think they know all about human nature, 
think they know better than this. But you 
will please remember that neither Solomon nor 
Shakespeare ever saw a first-class boom, The 
success of some of these paper town-sites was 
wonderful. At many a sale of the merest trash 
buyers stood in a line all night, and fifty dollars, 
and even a hundred, were often paid for places 
in the line.in the morning. The instances in 
which two fools met would fill a volume larger 
than this.” In the high tide of the boom the 
millionaires were very numerous. But the col- 
lapse was inevitable, and many a man learned 
that riches did not necessarily bring wisdom. 
The book is written in an engaging style and is 
readible throughout. 


ILLUSTRATED AMERICANA, 1493-1889. 
By JAMES F,. HUNNEWELL. Square 8vo, pp. 
37. Privately printed. 18go. 

The studies which are presented in this beautiful 
volume have been read from time to time before 
the American Antiquarian Society, by their dis- 
tinguished author, who now has reprinted them 
ina small edition of one hundred and tifty copies, 
for private circulation. Illustrated books on 
America form an important as well as interest- 
ing department in the history of two continents. 
America has had a fair, or what might be called 
full, recognition. Various kinds of engravings 
have been used in these works, often at great 
cost, and they describe buildings which in a 
marked way hee national progress, and por- 
traiture that records much more than the fea- 
tures of the subjects, and are a distinct con- 
tribution to knowledge. An account of such 
productions brought intothe compass of this vol- 
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ume will be thoroughly appreciated by collectors 
and scholarly readers. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES CONSIDERED, WITH SOME 
REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. By 
JouN FIsKE. 12mo, pp. 360. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


1890. . 

In preparing this useful and concise manual, 
the author has had in view the historical method 
of exposition, and has taken great care to point 
out the origin of our political institutions in their 
present shape, and show the various steps by 
which they have become adapted to the current 
conditions. Every institution is the outgrowth 
of experience. Government is not a royal mys- 
tery, to be shut off, like old Deiokes, by a seven- 
fold wail, from the ordinary business of life. 
The young should learn to understand it before 
they arrive at an age when liable to be called 
into its management. Writers and lecturers 
are too apt to deal with grand generalities, leav- 
ing the pupil with but a confused idea of the 
drift-of their eloquence. Mr. Fiske, on the con- 
trary; touches his themes in a clear, informal 
style, comparatively free from ambiguous phrases, 
which at once secures the attention and interest 
of the reader. He proceeds from the simpler 
forms of government to the more complex, and 
introduces questions into his chapters along the 
way for the exercise of the expanding mind of 
the student, and tosend him occasionally outside 
the book for further information. One of the 
first lessons, the opening chapter indeed, is 
about taxation. Children are always hearing of 
taxes, but how few can define the term. Noth- 
ing could be more desirable than the way in 
which the author of this work explains how in 
every town some things are done for the benefit 
of all the inhabitants—such as building roads, 
schoolhouses, cemeteries, etc.—and that taxes 
are private property taken for those public pur- 

ses. Heshows with much force that history 

as a practical bearing upon our own every-day 
life. We cannot forbear quoting some ex- 
amples of the questions he propounds ; for in- 
stance, ‘‘ Under what conditions may taxation 
become robbery ?” and, ‘‘ Is it a misuse of the 
funds of a city to provide entertainments for the 
people, July 4?” also, ‘‘ Mention some princi- 
ples that history has taught you.” 

About half the volume is devoted to the study 
of the government of town, county, and city ; 
then the colonial and state governments are 
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described. ; and finally we come to the completed 
structure, the government of the United States. 
It is a work to be commended with enthusiasm. 





MARIE LOUISE, AND THE DECADENCE 
OF THE EMPIRE. By ImBertT DF SAINT- 
AMAND. ‘Translated by Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 314. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 


The period covered by this volume is the in- 
tensely dramatic decline of the French empire, 
1812-1814. Marie Louise was on the pinnacle 
of her glory in the early summer of 1812. The au- 
thor tells us that on ‘‘ Sunday, July 26, the em- 
press received, after mass in the palace, in the 
Apollo gallery, the great bodies of state, and 
persons who had been presented at court ; then 
going into the ball-room, she gave audience, 
with her accustomed grace, to the princes who 
held high positions, the ministers, the high of- 
ficers of the empire, the Grand Eagles of the 
Legion of Honor, and the diplomatic body.” 
But Napoleon had not yet made Marie Louise a 
regent. While he was in the heart of Russia 
he governed France all the same, directing the 
affairs of the vast empire from a distance of 
seven hundred leagues. On the 15th of August 
the emperor’s birthday was celebrated with ° 
great splendor, and the empress made a visit 
to the Tuileries, where an enormous crowd 
greeted her with enthusiasm. Presently clouds 
began to rise and the sky was threatening. Na- 
poleon’s disasters at Moscow are described by 
the author with graphic force : also Malet’s con- 
spiracy ; Napoleon’s retreat from Russia, with 


_ allits misfortunes ; his return to Paris, and meet- 


ing with the empress at the Tuileries, on the 
evening of the 18th of December ; and the calm- 
ness he exhibited in the presence of his minis- 
ters during the next few days. It was an event- 
ful year prior to the fighting of the bloodiest 
battle of modern times—that of Leipsic — on 
which occasion Napoleon was nearly prostrated 
with surprise and grief at his defeat. He 
dreaded meeting his young wife, in whose eyes 
he had now ceased to be the incarnation of suc- 
cess. When he came suddenly before her she 
burst into tears, trembling with emotion. Then 
the little king of Rome was brought, and his 
father greeted him so tenderly that every one 
was moved by the pathetic spectacle. It was 
not long before the emperor was to take an 
eternal farewell of his wife and son, and the brill- 
iant reign of Marie Louise came to an end. 
The story is admirably constructed, and the his- 
toric sketches sparkle with life and color. 
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